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REFLECTIONS ON THE CRISIS 
A Symposium 


G. BERNARD SHAW 
on The Crisis 


HE worst of crying Crisis when there is no crisis 

is that if the trick is too successful it may produce 

a teal crisis. That is what has happened in the 

present case. The French play this game better. 
They allege a complot, and fill the streets with soldiers, who 
bivouac picturesquely at all the strategic points in Paris for 
a week. The citizens are warned to keep indoors on the 
fatal day. They buy stores of food; fill their baths with 
live fish; and cower behind their shutters believing that 
terrible things are happening in the streets. Tourists are 
advised to leave the country. Nothing whatever happens ; 
and the Government, having clearly saved the country from 
a deadly peril by its courage and determination, faces the 
general election (which is the secret of the whole silly 
business) with confidence. 

The advantage of this way of doing it is that nobody 
can possibly prove that there was no comp/lot, nor that there 
would have been no revolution if the troops had not been 
concentrated. I speak with authority, having assisted person- 
ally at one such bogus revolution. 

It was extremely rash to substitute for a revolution a 
Flight from the Pound Sterling. For the alarm not only at 
once created a real flight, but proved that instead of 
immediately reducing the purchasing power of the dolocrat’s 
seventeen shillings to a few farthings, as Mr. MacDonald 
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had threatened, it hurt nobody but the tourists and the 
speculators in foreign exchange. The attempt at a complot 
was a ludicrous flop. The idea was to scare Mr. MacDonald, 
who does not pretend to understand finance, into carrying 
his authority as Labour Premier over to the enemy on the 
eve of battle, and getting away with that breath-bereaving 
betrayal as the man whose patriotism, rising superior to 
party, was saving the country from an appalling calamity. 
What actually happened was that he had to eat his own words 
by accepting and enacting the calamity he had just been 
denouncing as ruinous, thereby demonstrating that it was 
no calamity at all, and that it did not justify him in cutting 
off a crumb from a mouse’s meal much less making the cuts 
in wages and doles which the enemies of labor have been 
bent on making by hook or crook ever since the war. The 
fact that the pound did not slump to several milliards beiow 
zero when the Bank, having achieved the wages cut, at once 
forced Mr. MacDonald to let it off the gold standard, blew 
up the whole foundation of the supplementary Budget, and 
left Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden, and Mr. Thomas either 
in the Conservative Party or nowhere. Only as peers, or 
in imperialist jobs, can they keep their places in politics at 
all. If they intended this they are rogues: if they did not 
intend it (and who can believe that they did ?) they are gulls. 
Either way they are done for as Labor leaders, or would be 
in a country where the electorate had any political logic or 
understanding or memory. 

The inevitable loss of confidence in the Labor front 
bench is serious. The defection of Mr. Thomas, who frankly 
represented proletarian capitalism, does not greatly matter. 
Lord Sankey was not a party man, and had to hold on to the 
ministry for the sake of India. But Ramsay MacDonald was 
nothing if not a Socialist. Now, no Socialist who had 
really mastered his subject could have mistaken the crucial 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CRISIS 


character of the issue between the proletariat and the 
proprietariat as to which should stand the racket of the run 
on the Bank of England which was provoked by the false 
alarm. Nor could any really skilled financier have imagined 
that the Bank could under any circumstances have come 
sclvent out of an international run. It was clearly the business 
of the Conservative and Liberal combination to do the anti- 
proletarian work of balancing the budget on the lines 
dictated by the bankers. It was the business of a Socialist 
chief to lead the opposition in defence of wages with thun- 
dering daily reminders to the public of the enormous and 
increasing sums that are being squandered daily on propertied 
idlers. 

When Mr. MacDonald, in his broadcast speech in 
explanation of his action, made no allusion either to this 
alternative or to the surtax and its payers, I saw at once that 
he had cut the painter and was no longer of my party. He 
is now “ my friend the enemy.” 


Well might the triumphant Maxton declare that only the 
converts of Marx can be depended on when fundamental 
issues arise between Socialism and Capitalism. 


When the late Joseph Chamberlain turned from Municipal 
Socialism to Imperialist Tariffery, the Conservatives hoped 
that he would carry Radicalism and Republicanism with 
him to their support. They now hope that Mr. MacDonald 
will swing over Socialism and Trade Unionism to the same 
cause. But they run the risk of Mr. Henderson swinging the 
Conservative electorate, bleeding and smarting from terrible 
wage cuts, including all the flappers who know nothing of 
party and much of the dole, to the side of Labor and Free 
Trade, and coming back to the front bench as Premier with 
a ctushing majority. For Free Trade must again play its part. 
Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform League, triumphant in the 
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Midlands, was smashed in the seaports ; and that opposition 
of interests has not been dissolved, and, under Capitalism, 
cannot be. The possibilities of the coming election are 
exciting, and the upshot utterly unpredictable. 


As to the financial questions involved, they seem to 
remain as inscrutable as Einstein’s tensor calculus to both 
sides of the House. Nobody dares defend the gold standard ; 
and the Inflationists assume, unrebuked, that our currency 
is now running irresponsibly on no standard at all, and that 
the country can live happily for ever after on its credit if it 
only keeps on shouting that it is ruined. They have not 
grasped even the elementary fact that if our paper money 
is not backed by gold it must be backed by something 
equally desirable, failing which we shall be forced back on 
to the gold standard as suddenly and irresistibly as we have 
just been forced off it, or as the Germans and Russians 
were forced back to it when the worthlessness of their money 
simply made all their customers stipulate for dollars and 
sovereigns instead of marks and roubles. And then, as we 
may still have no gold, we may have to sell what we own 
of the West Indies for gold to the Americans, who are sitting 
helplessly on a thousand millions of it, and are worse off 
with it than we without it. For the moment, we are trading 
on the belief that we will redeem our notes in stuff of some 
sort; but that faith would be considerably fortified if we 
specified the goods we can undertake to pay with ; for it is 
as possible to have a coal standard, steel standard, wheat 
standard, mixed standard, or even a film-copyright standard, 
as a gold one. 


The gold bugs also forget—if they ever learnt—that the 
value of gold depends on its being a commodity in use, and 
that Fafner wallowing on his hoard, like America on her 
millions, might as well have thrown it into the sea. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CRISIS 


Nevertheless, the bankers, divided and confused as they 
are between dogmatic gold bugs and ignorant inflationists, 
were perfectly right in refusing credit to any nation foolish 
and incapable enough to shirk its unemployment problem 
by buying off revolution with doles. But they must take 
all the consequences of their stand. Buying off three million 
potential revolutionists means bankruptcy—has, in fact, 
already meant it. “‘ Back to Speenhamland ” is no cry for the 
twentieth century. There are two alternatives and two only. 
One is to organize new socially valuable work, however 
commercially unprofitable, for the unemployed; and for 
this our capitalists must disgorge the capital. The other is 
to ordain a shorter working day by law without overtime, 
and thus set two workers working for, say six hours, to do 
the work now being done by one worker working twelve 
hours. And for this the capitalists must double their present 
wage bill. If at the same time everybody be compelled to 
share the nation’s work, no matter what income he or she 
may enjoy, the credit of the country will be enormously 
increased ; and we may have a surplus of 150 millions, as 
in Russia, instead of a deficit of 170 millions, as to-day in 
merry England. All the other proposed ways of setting our 
house in order are mere phrasemonger’s stereo, meaningless 
when they are realistically examined. 

Also, those who demanded a “ national government ” 
were wiser than they thought. The present self-styled national 
government is of course not a national government; but 
no matter: the real demand is for a Government without an 
Opposition. Our plan of setting up one row of front bench 
notorieties to do our public work, and simultaneously setting 
up an opposite row to hinder them, defeat them, disgrace 
them, and talk them out, is admirable for reducing barons, 
cardinals, kings, and indeed rulers of all sorts to impotence, 
thus leaving a free hand to irresponsible profiteers and 
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financiers. Unfortunately it is equally effective in reducing 
government in itself to impotence. That being so, it will 
have to go. 

Until these obvious necessities of the situation are 
recognized and vigorously acted on, the crisis will be 
endemic ; but it will not be perpetual ; for if it is not treated 
constitutionally it will be treated explosively. Mr. 
MacDonald’s Cabinet knuckled down to the proletarians of 
the lower deck before submarines emerged opposite the 
terrace at Westminster ; but if we wait too long we may reach 
a situation in which it will not be possible either to knuckle 
down or to “ restore order” ; and then—well, then we shall 
see whose God is the Lord; for the first result of mere 
impotent ignorance will be an inflation in which all mort- 
gages, debentures, loan stocks and insurances will be liquid- 
ated with worthless scraps of paper, leaving their proprietors 
suddenly destitute, every debtor cheating his creditor, 
followed by a “gold pound” which will enable every 
creditor to cheat his debtor. And that will not be pleasant 
for our intelligentsia. 

There is no apparent way out except Marxian Communism; 
and we seem as yet so far from recognizing this as a much 
more scientific, civilized, and humane system than our own 
shallow, short-sighted, and historically subversive con- 
stitution that it seems impossible to induce a body of 
politically intelligent and studious public men and women to 
take a stand to the Left of the Labor Party and declare 
unequivocally for its inevitability. 

If this effort is too much for us, nothing will remain 
presently except to bring Volney’s Ruins of Empires up-to-date. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CRISIS 
J. A. HOBSON 


| on Reactions of National Policy on Trade and 


Employment 


HE sudden financial crisis of last September and 

our mode of meeting it should prove a serviceable 

lesson in the defects of our monetary system. 

Though it might have been assumed that our 
financial institutions handling foreign bills, /z., acceptance 
houses, joint stock banks, and the Bank of England, would 
have taken care to keep a larger proportion of liquid resources 
in the post-war years as compared with the pre-war years 
in order to deal with the new hazards, they have failed to 
do so. The strictures of the Macmillan Report upon this 
failure came too late. The defence of the bankers appears to 
be that the separate conduct of each bank and each acceptance 
house made it impossible to know how much were the total 
loans, long and short, and what were the total risks against 
which adequate provision in liquid resources should be 
made. That the life of the pound sterling, and the effective 
currency of this country, for internal and external payments, 
should remain at the mercy of these disordered groups of 
separate business units, each unaware of what the others 
are doing though vitally affected by such doing, is a revelation 
of almost incredible unreason. So long as this folly continues, 
nobody can feel any security against a repetition of these 
attacks on our financial life by our creditors in those countries 
which, hoarding more and more of the world’s supply of 
gold, will be subject to recurrent alarms about their balances 
in countries weakened by this very hoarding policy of theirs. 
Until effective national and international action has been 
taken to give the required knowledge and security, it is 
idle to pretend that the drastic steps taken to stop the drain in 
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gold and to balance the budget have any lasting efficacy, 

Again, it is manifest that those who have devised the 
policy for balancing the budget by cuts and taxes, have not 
probed the reactions of those measures upon the two deeper 
economic troubles, an adverse external trade account and 
the great and growing waste of unemployed resources of 
production. Take the first of these troubles. For the first 
time we are confronted with an adverse balance in external 
trade, estimated at various figures from {40 millions up to 
the {100 millions of Professor Clay, for the present year. 
What is to be done about it? We must, we are told, cut 
down our imports and stimulate our exports. This sounds 
obvious. But how far does our new policy of cuts and taxes, 
assisted by the general fall of wages which is taking place, 
contribute to this end? Candid supporters of the policy, 
such as Sir Herbert Samuel, admit that a first inevitable 
effect of the “cuts” is to reduce consumption and increase 
the number of the unemployed upon the cut dole. As these 
“cuts” make their full effect upon reduced production in 
our home trade, the net result may be an increase in the aggre- 
gate expenditure of the unemployed assistance, taking into 
account the increased number thrown upon Poor Law 
resources, fed by the rates. 

Why then, it may be asked, divide the nation and infuriate 
the working classes by a policy which affords no net economy 
to our pubiic resources? But, we are told, reduced c 
sumption means less imported foods and raw materials. 
All the damage inflicted on industry by reduced consumption 
is justified on the ground that some part, say one-third, of 
this damage is represented by the reduced volume and value 
of our import trade. 

Now turn to our export trade. It cannot be contended 
that the governmental cuts and taxes can directly stimulate 
exports. Quite the contrary. As regards trades which furnish 
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both our internal and our external markets, such as the coal 
trade and many others, the reduced home demand, unless 
fully compensated by enlarged exports, will increase overhead 
charges and so increase costs of production. It is to substantial 
wage-cuts in these unsheltered trades, where wages are 
considerably lower than in the sheltered trades, that business 
men and politicians look for that reduction of export prices 
which may enable our export trade to increase its share of 
the restricted foreign markets. It may be urged that our cutting 
of export prices, probably followed by the cutting of wages 
in other competitive countries, will help to bring down the 
world level of manufactured goods to the hitherto lower 
level of foods and raw materials. This fall of prices may do 
something to enable the populations of the food and material 
exporting countries to buy more export goods. But it is 
not obvious that our share of this enlarged foreign market, 
at lower prices, will increase the aggregate value of our larger 
exports. Nor is it clear that such increased sale of exports 
will not be offset by the related circumstances. Our reduced 
purchases of foreign foods and raw materials must lower 
prices and so damage purchasing power in those very 
countries that we rely upon for buying most of our cheapened 
export goods. The reduction of our import trade is certain ; 
the increase of our export trade is very doubtful, for our 
share of any increased world-trade may be very small. Under 
such circumstances our invisible exports, which have 
shriveled during the world-slump by reduced interest on 
foreign investments and reduced shipping, are not likely to 
recover. There is no reason to expect that this policy of 
wage-cuts will go any way towards restoring that favourable 
balance which in past years has enabled us to increase our 
capital invested overseas. It must tend to reduce the aggregate 
production and consumption of our people and to lead to 
a further fall of our national and world price-levels, at a time 
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when the fundamental problem is how to provide and 
distribute purchasing power so as to enable consumption 
to keep pace with the accelerated forms of production in 
modern manufacture, agriculture and transport. 


P.S.—The above was written before we went off the 
gold standard. If this action had been taken when the drain 
began, and when its continuance and dimensions might have 
been foreseen, the economy of cuts might have been averted 
together with the expense of our two futile bouts of 
borrowing. 


HAROLD J. LASKI 
on Some Implications of the Crisis 


I. 

THER contributors to this symposium will deal 

in detail with the economic aspects of the present 

situation. Here, therefore, I will only say briefly 

that its essential origins seem to go back to Mr. 
Churchill’s fatal decision to return to the gold standard in 
1925, and that the measures taken by the new MacDonald 
government do not seem to me in any way to touch its 
effective roots. Most of the economies attempted, notably 
those upon education and the payments to the unemployed, 
seem to be astonishingly short-sighted. I do not believe 
any remedy for the position can be found unless we either 
(a) devaluate, or (4) develop within a very brief period an 
international mechanism for the control of gold. I fully 
agree with the strictures passed by Mr. Keynes upon the 
methods of the Bank of England, on the one side, and the 
unsound international banking of the City upon the other. 
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II. 

I am concerned, however, to draw attention here to certain 
political implications of the position which have not, I think, 
received sufficient emphasis. Our constitutional system has 
been built upon the assumption that a government which 
commanded a majority in the House of Commons could 
translate its will into terms of legislation. We are now 
informed that the return of a Labour majority at the forth- 
coming general election will involve a flight from the pound 
since, granted its programme, the foreign investor would no 
longer have confidence in the stability of British finance. 
Unless, therefore, the Labour Party so alters its principles as 
to accept what the Bank of England (and the Conservative 
and Liberal Parties) consider satisfactory to foreign lenders, 
we are to assume that a Labour victory will have the propor- 
tions of a major national disaster. 

The implications of this position are that a party which 
may command the assent of an electoral majority cannot 
catty its principles into effect out of fear of what the investing 
public may do. It must accept, as a presupposition of power, 
that theory of social action which suits the demands of 
finance—capitalism. That is what Mr. MacDonald did when 
he formed his new government a few weeks ago. That, we 
ate told, is what Mr. Henderson must do unless he wishes to 
provoke a currency crisis as grave, in Mr. Snowden’s opinion, 
as the German débicle. 

but this is an announcement that finance-capital will not 
permit the ordinary assumptions of the constitution to work 
if these operate to its disadvantage. Socialistic measures, 
in a word, are not obtainable by constitutional means. 
Whenever a party in office seeks by legislative action to alter 
seriously the distribution of wealth, finance-capital will not 
accept the rule of Parliamentary government. I do not 
know whether Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues have 
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considered the consequences of this implication. To me it 
seems tantamount to an insistence that if socialists wish to 
secure a state built upon the principles of their faith, they 
can only do so by revolutionary means. By accepting the 
conditions which the bankers regarded as the necessary pre- 
requisite for their loan, Mr. MacDonald has, in fact, said that 
a socialist state cannot be built without a violent break with 
capitalism. That is, of course, the thesis of Lenin and Marx. 
By their perhaps unconscious acceptance of it, Mr. MacDonald 
and those who have supported him have done, I think, the 
most considerable dis-service to constitutionalism this country 
has seen in modern times. 


Ill. 


On the ground of emergency, also, the new government 
has taken powers to effect the economies it deems necessary, 
not by the normal channels of debate in the House of Com- 
mons (with the use, if need be, of closure and guillotine), but 
by Order in Council. They have thereby overthrown, at a 
stroke, the result of the historic struggle in this country to 
place the control of expenditure in the hands, not of the 
Executive, but of Parliament. I cannot easily conceive a more 
dangerous precedent for the future. Broadly, Mr. MacDonald 
invites any government which deems itself confronted by an 
emergency, and does not desire to be hampered by discussion, 
to take such powers for action as will destroy all discussion 
save that represented by the possibility of a prayer against an 
Order in Council moved after eleven o’clock. It is grave, 
indeed, that the House of Commons should be deprived of 
its power over expenditure; but it is urgent to remember 
that what has been applied to expenditure to-day may easily 
be applied to taxation to-morrow. I speak the language of 
moderation when I say that these are the formule of an 
executive dictatorship which open up vistas it is indeed 
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dificult to contemplate with equanimity. The conventions 
of the British Constitution have not, I think, been more 
violently outraged in our time. 


IV. 


This country has, since 1689, enjoyed a condition of 
relative social peace. That has tended, I venture to suggest, 
to make us forget the assumptions of constitutionalism and 
to neglect, what the experience of the Continent should have 
made us realise, the grave fact that they are very fragile. 
Their first principle is that of unity and continuity. A change 
in administration is not to involve so serious a break with 
the national habits of life as to prevent agreement upon 
fundamentals between parties. We have known how to 
compromise (which means that we have known how to 
govern constitutionally) because the differences between 
opinion in the nation were never so grave as to lead one 
section to deny to the other an opportunity of effective 
power. It seems to me doubtful whether those differences 
are not so grave now. And, in that event, we have reached 
the position foreseen by the late Lord Balfour when he wrote 
of a chasm dividing parties so wide “that a change of 
Administration would, in fact, be a revolution disguised 
under a constitutional procedure.” Is the delicate equilibrium 
of our Constitution strong enough to deal with the violent 
reversals of policy the next few years seem to imply ? Can 
we pre-suppose a basic unity of outlook upon the problems 
of national life when one section of the community has set 
definite limits to the area in which the will of the other 
(which may at any moment become a parliamentary majority) 
may operate? I do not pretend to answer these questions. 
I venture only to remark that these are the issues raised by 
the implications of Mr. MacDonald’s policy and that it is now 
inevitable that they should go forward to the proof. 
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G. LOWES DICKINSON 
on The Essential Issue 


DO not propose, in this short note, to discuss the 
many issues immediately raised by the formation of 
the “national” government and the measures it may 
introduce to balance the budget. We do not, most of 

us, know all the facts, though some of them have already 
leaked out, and more no doubt will do so before long. Still 
less do I intend to apportion praise and blame between the 
patties concerned. Much of all this controversy will quickly 
lose its relevance and interest. But one thing, I believe, 
will assume more and more importance as consequences 
develop. The Labour party now stands definitely for what 
its opponents call the class war. 

For my own part, I hate class war as I hate all war. But it 
is mere blindness or ignorance to pretend that class war is 
a new thing imported by Labour into a society which did not 
know it before. There has always been class war; and if we 
have heard less about it here than they have on the continent, 
that is because the class of the rich has been so dominant 
that it has not been necessary for them actually to wage wat. 
They have simply sat tight and governed. The theory that 
has directed them, consciously or unconsciously, has been 
something like this: “‘ There always have been and always 
will be rich and poor. The rich should always be in power, 
though prudence may suggest a certain appearance of partner- 
ship. The rich have a moral and religious duty to help the 
poor, but if they do not perform it nothing can compel them. 
The rich also must bear the bulk of direct taxation but the 
poor must contribute indirectly. The poor, however, may 
be given certain things such as education gratuitously. 
These are matters of detail. But the great wheel which 
controls the whole machine—the provision and direction 
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of capital—must be in the hands of the rich. That is the 
essential and immutable principle of capitalism.” 

Socialism on the other hand in all its many forms has 
always denied these premises. “ There need not be,” it has 
said, “‘ and there should not be, control of society by capital ; 
there need not be and there should not be rich and poor ; 
there need not be and there should not be a division of the 
community into two main classes, the one living wholly or 
mainly on profits and dividends, the other on wages.” For a 
century or more this challenge has been offered to capitalistic 
society ; but with the exception of a few violent outbreaks, 
quickly quenched in blood, the challenge has remained 
verbal. Capitalism has developed continuously in strength 
and organisation right on to the great war. But since then 
two things have happened both new and important. One 
of the most populous and potentially wealthy countries has 
put into practice the socialist theory; while capitalism has 
been showing itself progressively more and more impotent 
to do anything at all to lift itself out of the slough of despond 
into which the war has plunged it. It has failed to tackle 
poverty, disarmament, tariffs, debts, currency. It is visibly 
perishing before our eyes. While Soviet Russia, spite of all 
the cruelties, sufferings and crises in which it is continually 
involved, is nevertheless and with astonishing rapidity 
transforming itself according to socialist principles. Socialism 
is thus no longer a theory—it is a fact ; and more and more, 
daily, the hopes and fears of the world are turning to watch 
that experiment, and will turn, so far as it succeeds, to 
imitate it. 

The doom of capitalism has sounded. But it has still the 
choice, in Europe and America, either to destroy mankind in 
its dying convulsions, or to submit to a peaceful euthanasia. 
Which it will do is the great issue before us and in the 
determination of that issue this country should play a 
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considerable part. Shall we relapse into dictatorship, fascist 
or communist, and go down in bloody war, or shall we achieve 
the revolution by our traditional method of co-operation and 
common sense ? Shall we follow a MacDonald, a Mussolini 
or a Lenin? That, in the larger perspective of history, is 
the issue that confronts us. 


ALFRED ZIMMERN 
on Thoughts from Geneva 


HE crisis seems to me to involve three questions 
| | which need to be kept sharply distinct in the discussion 
of policies and responsibilities : 
(é.) What was the extent of the national emergency 
at the end of August and what was the right course for Labour 
Ministers to take in the face of it ? 


(#.) What were the causes, within the control of the 
British Government or of British financiers, which led up 
to the emergency ? 


(#i.) What were the broader international causes of the 
crisis ? 

On (é.) it is impossible for a private citizen, least of all 
one who has been out of the country during the whole crisis, 
to express an independent opinion. He can only record the 
shock and the sense of humiliation which he experienced 
when he learned that the country had been within a few 
days, if not hours, of a breakdown of its credit, and that, in 
such circumstances, the official Labour Parties had decided, 
not simply to decline responsibility, but to go into vigorous 
opposition. Stay-at-home Englishmen must imagine for 
themselves the effect which these two developments, followed 
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by the recriminations in the House of Commons and the 
trouble in the Navy, had upon foreign opinion both about 
Britain as a whole and about the Labour Party. It will take 
us years to live it down. 

As to (#.) the facts are at present almost equally obscure. 
It is clear that British financiers—the Continental press 
has tended to emphasize the personal responsibility of Mr. 
Montagu Norman—have embarked during recent years, and 
particularly during recent months, on transactions which 
led, and were bound to lead, to important political results. 
The Prime Minister has promised us a full enquiry and, so 
far as details and individual responsibilities are concerned, 
we can only await it. But it has been clear for years past 
that, by the force of circumstances, the bankers, who are, 
constitutionally speaking, private individuals, have been 
compelled to assume what are in effect political responsibilities 
—sometimes of the gravest and most immediate importance— 
in international and national politics. This anomalous 
situation cannot be allowed to continue. Some way must be 
found for constitutionalizing “the City.” The present 
atrangement puts “the City ” in a false position and must 
therefore be disagreeable for our banker-statesmen them- 
selves; and it is intolerable for a self-governing country, 
most of all our own. 

But the broader international issue is by far the most 
important. Space forbids more than a few words. It is 
sometimes said that the crisis is due to the fact that an 
economically interdependent world is divided into some 
sixty independent political units. This is not the real difficulty. 
The crux of the problem is that some, and an increasing 
number, of the more important of these political units are 
using the economic process not to promote the well-being of 
their individual citizens but to increase their political power. 
It is not the existence of sixty independent states which is 
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dangerous—a world of Switzerlands and Denmarks would 
be easy to harmonize with economic internationalism—it is 
the kind of policy which they have pursued since 1918. The 
root of the trouble is Economic Nationalism, or Machtpolitik, 
in the sphere of economics. Before the war the criticism of 
reformers was directed against the profit-motive. The war 
revealed the interdependence between the economic process 
and the conduct of warfare. During the last twelve years 
states have been developing the possibilities of economic 
armament, and every one of the innumerable resulting 
diversions from the normal course of trade has involved a 
diminution of well-being. 


What is the remedy? ‘The re-establishment of the state 
of mind which is described in business circles as “ con- 
fidence” and in political circles as “security,” leading to 
economic disarmament. In other words, conflicting policies 
of economic nationalism must give place to a common policy 
of economic internationalism. The devotees of “ planning ” 
must learn to think internationally and the devotees of the 
free movement of goods, capital and labour must be ready to 
interpret /aissez faire, laissez passer in a new sense—as a 
command by the organized peoples of the world. For the 
re-establishment of confidence involves international political 
policy as well as international economic policy. 


The first stage in such a programme was worked out 
in the World Economic Conference of 1927. It was praised, 
neglected, and finally sabotaged. It failed for the moment 
because it demanded a new outlook in many countries, 
especially the richest and most powerful. Its teachings, and 
the principles on which they are based, are being borne in 
upon the peoples in common suffering. How much more 
must they endure before they awake to the realization that 
the remedy lies in their own hands ? 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE CRISIS 
LEONARD WOOLF 
on A Constitutional Revolution 


HE crisis was politically and economically one of 

the most significant and important events since 

the war, for people have at last, even in England, 

begun to take the veils (and the gloves) off. One’s 
reflections might be so many that in a short space one cannot 
give them consecutively and with logical cohesion. I propose 
to give some of mine in the form of summarised notes. 

1. | am a supporter of the Labour Party and of its present 
attitude of opposition to the National Government. But I 
think it therefore all the more important to recognise and 
admit the fact that the late Government cannot escape 
responsibility for the crisis and for the form which it took. 
In foreign politics the Government did well because it had a 
definite policy and did not fear to pursue it in the teeth of 
opposition. In domestic industrial and economic affairs it 
had no policy. It made no attempt to deal with the problem 
of unemployment; it called itself socialist, but made no 
attempt to deal with the economic situation on socialist lines. 
The result has been a disaster; and it seems to me that the 
future will be equally disastrous if the party of the Left in 
this country continues to have no internal economic policy 
of its own or not sufficient courage to stand or fall by it. 
The Conservative or party of the Right always everywhere has 
a definite policy and are usually prepared to pursue it openly 
and vigorously (under the euphemism very often of “ pa- 
triotism”’). If the Left has none or is too timid to stand by 
its principles, the Right goes on its way triumphing until 
it has created conditions which almost inevitably result in 
violent revolution. 

2. It is a question whether, even after the crisis, the 
Labour opposition did not repeat this fatal mistake of the 
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Labour Government. Are they, one may ask, facing the fact 
that the alternative to the policy of the National Government 
is a policy which in some form or other reverses the process 
of deflation ? 

3. There is one point in the crisis which has not, I think, 
been noticed, but which, taking a long view, seems to me of 
real importance. The action of the King and the Prime 
Minister may have been technically constitutional, but if the 
Crown and the head of a party Government act as they did, 
a fair and honest working of a democratic system on the model 
of the British Constitution is impossible. It is the fashion to 
sneer at, or belittle, party and party politics, and the man who 
professes to put his country before his party can always be 
sure of receiving from a good many people the faded laurels 
of a hero’s crown. But the whole of our political system, 
in so far as it is democratic, rests upon the party system. 
The Prime Minister is not Prime Minister because he is an 
individual, but because he can count on the support of a party 
which in turn represents the views of a certain proportion 
of the electorate. When Mr. MacDonald found that he 
wished to pursue a policy which was solidly opposed by 
practically the whole of his party, he should on democratic 
principles have told the King that he could not carry on the 
Government and have resigned. It was quite open to him to 
tell the King that he was prepared to support as an individual 
any Government formed to carry out that policy or take 
office in it as an individual. But that is not what happened. 
Mr. MacDonald was induced, on the well-worn plea of 
patriotism, to form a National Government, which meant a 
Government of all parties. If Mr. Baldwin entered the 
Government as leader of the Conservative Party and Sir H. 
Samuel as acting leader of the Liberal Party, what was Mr. 
MacDonald’s position? It was that of leader of the Labour 
Party. Even to state the bare facts is almost equivalent to 
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stating baldly that the thing was a fraud. It is said that the 
King personally induced Mr. MacDonald to do this. If so, 
he was doing something which may prove highly dangerous 
to the Crown. For, in effect, he was making an individual 
Prime Minister though he had no support for his Government 
in the House of Commons, except by a process of camouflage 
and jugglery. The whole thing is one of those constitutional 
revolutions which are not unknown in English history. But 
it is an ominous and a dangerous one. For one can see how 
the precedent might be developed so that the Crown could 
be used to break down the democratic system of party 
government and to introduce, under the disguises so in- 
evitable in Great Britain, a system not materially different 
from that of a dictatorship. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 
on This Crisis 


O the amusement of the rest of the world, England 

has just discovered that she is not independent, but 

part of an international system. We have been 

able to postpone this discovery so long because 
hitherto we have always been in the strong position of 
lending money to other people. To-day, we are conscious 
of the system because it is so obviously breaking down and 
because with our money locked up in long-term loans, and 
our creditors clamouring for repayment of their short-term 
money, we ate for practical purposes, a debtor nation. 
Therefore, according to the rules of the game, we must 
submit to just the same kind of dictation which in the past 
we have exercised over Turkey ot post-war Germany. 
Hitherto we have done the squeezing ; to-day we must either 
default or do what we are told. That is the practical choice 
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for the moment—to live an impoverished life in order to 
pay our creditors, the majority of whom are our own citizens, 
or to go into the bankruptcy court and pay—no-one can be 
quite sure what in the pound. At the moment? our creditors 
seem likely to solve this problem for us: no longer being 
sure that we shall pay in full they cry“ sauve qui peut,” 
and, by withdrawing their money, they are driving us off the 
gold standard, in spite of our protestations that we would 
rather submit to death by a thousand “ cuts ” than fail to 
meet our obligations in honourable sterling. 

The advantage of this crisis is that it exposes the absurdity 
of the present world situation, and enables us to see which 
ate the real forces in conflict. The class struggle is now 
stated for us, not in the language of Moscow which few of 
us have ever understood, but in the terms of everyday politics. 
The struggle is between the investing class who have lent 
capital and who have the right to the first fruits of 
labour and the mass of employed and unemployed people, 
some of whom are consciously socialist but almost all of whom 
ask that the real wealth of the world shall be released and 
utilised for everyone’s benefit. The ordinary workman, with 
whom must be ranged the growing millions of those who 
cannot find any work, does not understand the situation but 
does at length reach a point at which he is unwilling to give 
way, and would rather run the risk of resolving society in 
general chaos than cut down his standard of living at the dic- 
tatorship of the investing class. That is known as class war. 

The reality of the war has suddenly become clear because 
of the failure of capitalism to evolve a workable technique 
of distribution and exchange. Gold has been a useful medium 
because in the past it has been scarce, but not too scarce. Ever 
since the sixteenth century an intermittent process of inflation 
has been going on as new sources of gold have been dis- 


1 This was written before we were driven off the gold standard. 
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covered: for a generation now there have been no great 
discoveries of gold and we are running short. This shortage 
has been aggravated by reparations and inter-allied debts, 
which have steadily drained the world’s gold into U.S.A. 
and France, which, in their turn, and unlike pre-war Britain, 
neither allowed it to increase their currencies and send up 
their prices, nor exported credits to the impoverished world 
outside. As the gold accumulates in Paris and Washington, 
U.S.A. and France, finding the debtor nations increasingly 
unable to pay, lend them more money on condition that they 
further reduce their standard of living. And, having cut 
down their expenses, the debtors cannot afford to buy so 
much. So that the vicious circle is perpetuated; France and 
America accumulate the gold, while, owing to the decreasing 
purchasing power of other countries, producers of food and 
raw materials find it every month more difficult to sell their 
products. Italy, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Czecho-slovakia, 
Australia, Brazil and Chile, and now this country, have all 
been forced to adopt the policy of economy and deflation : 
three-quarters of the world’s monetary gold is in Washington 
and Paris, and the producers of wheat, rubber, cotton, coffee 
and the rest are reduced to restricting their production, even 
by burning their crops or ploughing them into the soil. 

Here then is the class struggle—the struggle between 
men and women who will work if they are allowed, and 
who know that there is abundance in the world, and that 
modern methods of production permit the present output to 
be multiplied many times, and the investing class, who, in 
order to retain their legal rights, restrict output, and prevent 
the products of industry being equally distributed and 
generally enjoyed. 

Thus in England, when it became suddenly difficult to 
pay our home and foreign debts in full, the investing class 
was in a position to dictate the ways in which we should 
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impoverish ourselves, in order that we might not default in 
our contractual obligations to them. Not only were we to 
cut down our ordinary expenses but specifically to reduce the 
dole since it had become to investors the symbol of our 
unsound financial position. The fact that the policy of 
economy must intensify the world’s misery, by further 
restricting what is still the second-best market in the world, 
the fact that the cuts were grossly inequitable seem to them 
less important than the public recognition of the ultimate 
sanctity of property. 

If this struggle develops on the usual lines, it means, 
incidentally, the end of democracy—perhaps the beginning 
of a series of violent revolutions. Democracy is a system 
which can only work while essentials are not in dispute. 
While we agree about fundamentals, we can afford to 
“bicker” (to quote the neat phrase of Mr. Balfour rather 
han the longer argument of Karl Marx to the same effect) 
about details. Democracy breaks down wherever there are 
deep religious and national differences within the same 
political state; the clash between the investing class and 
those who have no property is more fundamental still. 

The complicating facts which prevent people under- 
standing this essentially simple situation are, that we are 
still nationally grouped and that the division of interests 
between investors and workers is seldom clear cut. Thus, 
one set of investors, by devaluating the franc, could get the 
better of another set of investors; while, if such a nation as 
England decides to devaluate, in order to get rid of the 
incubus of its past indebtedness, it will at the same time 
plunge its own workers (some of whom are incidentally 
also small investors) into worse than their present poverty. 
When Mr. Snowden tells us that to destroy confidence and 
go off the Gold Standard is to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs, he is pointing out, with complete justice, that, 
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in ridding ourselves of the dictation of our creditors, we shall 
dislocate the organisation which does to some extent still 
keep industry going, and that the fall of the pound will affect 
wages as well as interest. What he ignores is the enormous 
release that will come to the world when we refuse any longer 
to permit past indebtedness to private individuals to hamper 
the creative forces in society. The world is ours if we will 
use it and organise it. It is kept from us by the dead hand of 
old indebtedness and the stubborn persistence of ancient 
nationalism. From that bondage I am sure we must free 
ourselves: I do not pretend that the task of reorganisation 


will be easy. 


WILLIAM A. ROBSON 
on The Past and the Future 


TN a great deal of the discussion which has taken place 
concerning recent political events there is frequent 
confusion between (1) the situation leading to the crisis 
+i.(2) the crisis itself (3) actual or proposed remedies 
and (4) the future situation. It is true that these four aspects 
of the matter are bound to overlap at certain points; but 
it is in the interests of clear thinking to distinguish between 
them for the purpose of analysis whenever possible. 
Apart from a momentary feeling of shock at the turn 
which events have taken, I do not myself feel there is anything 
vety incongruous or fundamentally surprising at the spectacle 
of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Thomas sitting 
side by side in the same cabinet with Mr. Baldwin, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Sir Herbert Samuel, Lord Reading and 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain (assuming the tariff question to be 
laid aside for the moment). That alone shows how far to the 
tight the political leadership of the labour movement has 
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moved in recent years. Whether the explanation be that 
age brings moderation ; or that the fruits and the prestige 
of office make most men feel the world is after all not such a 
bad place as it once seemed; or that the responsibility of 
power and the realities of the economic situation inevitably 
temper the fiery furnace of idealistic aspiration ; or that the 
social and political process which produces Cabinet Ministers 
in England is like a sausage machine which turns out much 
the same sort of sausage no matter what kind of raw material 
be put into it—-into that I will not enquire. I am concerned 
only to emphasize the striking move to the right of the 
Labour Party during the past five years. No analysis of 
recent events can fail to take note of this phenomenon. 
In a sense, indeed, it explains in large part the advent of 
the crisis, which was to a considerable extent due to the fact 
that in the spheres of finance and industry the Labour 
Government had more or less left things to drift on by 
themselves during the past two-and-a-half years. The only 
measure of importance in the economic sphere was the Coal 
Mines Act, 1930, which historians fifty years hence will 
no doubt regard as the high water mark of Interventionist 
Liberalism, using that term to describe the policy whereby 
the state hedges an industry round with every conceivable 
restriction and regulation so as to make it almost unworkable, 
but refuses to take over the industry or to share the 
responsibility for running it. 

The conditions prevailing both in England and in the 
world have for long been such as to make a policy of drift 
on the part of governments certain to increase the instability 
and disequilibrium of the economic order. Industry, left 
to itself, has sunk deeper and deeper into a slough of despond. 
Iron and steel, the railways, cotton, coal, shipping and 
shipbuilding have all been going from bad to worse. At the 
same time the Government had largely increased its ex- 
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penditure on social services and its commitments in respect 
of public works to relieve unemployment. 

A Budgetary crisis was scarcely a surprising result of this 
neglectful attitude towards the industrial sources of the 
national income and the financial structure of the country 
on the one hand taken in conjunction with a large expamsion 
in public expenditure on the other. Given the exceptional 
international circumstances of 1930 and the specially 
aggravating conditions of 1931, the events of the summer 
appear almost inevitable. 

There is room for genuine differences of opinion as to the 
wisdom of the steps which have been taken or proposed by 
the Government to deal with the immediate emergency. 
There was, however, general agreement that the contractionist 
policy adopted would create severe further unemployment. 
This may now be offset by the abandonment of the gold 
standard ; but otherwise it will be found that the question of 
the scale of unemployment benefit is less important than the 
question of the aggregate annual sum required to maintain 
the unemployed. In my view there is no question of principle 
involved in deciding whether the rate of benefit shall be 
10 per cent. larger or smaller : the right course to take depends 
simply on the amount required to maintain unemployed 
workers in a state of physical and mental fitness to resume 
work at the earliest possible moment, without allowing for 
any unnecessary comfort or luxury. This fundamental 
consideration appears to have received no attention what- 
soever, though it is the key to the question. 

The real crisis which confronts us is not, in my view, the 
financial emergency of the past weeks. It is of another 
character and far more fundamental in its nature. Our 
industry is at present conducted on the lines neither of 
capitalism nor of socialism. The freedom, the sanctions, the 
independence, the spirit of capitalism have gone. The old 
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assumptions have broken down. Employers and workers, 
farmers, manufacturers, bankers and traders alike turn to the 
state for protection, assistance, encouragement, regulation, 
support and advice at every turn. No-one any longer appears 
to believe in capitalism in the classical sense. On the other 
hand, few people in Britain really believe in socialism in the 
sense of being prepared to commence transforming industry 
at the earliest possible moment. We thus stand midway 
between capitalism and socialism. We have the disadvantages 
of both systems and the advantages of neither. I do not 
believe we can long remain in this position. Our precarious 
material situation is but a reflection of our essential mental 
indecision. Each of us will choose according to his lights; 
but a choice there must be—and soon. On that at least let 
there be agreement. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 


1929-1931 
By Hucu Da ron, M.P. 
I. 

S\OR twenty-six months, from June 1929 to August 
1931, Mr. Arthur Henderson held the office of 
Foreign Secretary and it was my privilege to serve 

a as his Parliamentary Under-Secretary. In this article 

I shall attempt a brief survey of the principles, the methods 

and the achievements of British Foreign Policy during this 

period, of the problems which were confronting us when we 
left office, and of the probable effects, in the international 
field, of the change of Government. 

Mr. Henderson and the Labour Government received 
much praise during their term of office for their conduct of 
foreign affairs. It is well, even now, to recall this fact, at a 
moment when a great wave of bitterness has broken into 
our public life and submerged, if only for a time, many of the 
memories and judgments of the near past. The foreign 
policy of the late Government was warmly approved by the 
general body of its political supporters, many of whom, 
indeed, felt that in this field, more than in any other, Labour 
had proved that it was “ fit to govern.” Hardly less warm 
was the approval of those sections of British public opinion, 
attached to other political parties or unattached to any, which 
desired, above all else, that this country should play a leading 
part in seeking to strengthen the foundations of World Peace 
and in active co-operation to remove the causes of international 
friction, misunderstanding and ill-will, Even our more 
obstinate political opponents, though never really friendly 
to our efforts, gave qualified and grudging support to many 
of our actions. In such circles it was sometimes said that the 
Labour Government had failed completely—except in foreign 
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affairs. And foreign opinion, it may be added, was for the 
most part appreciative of the changes that we made, both in 
policy and in methods of pursuing it. Mr. Henderson is 
certainly entitled to claim that he left our relations with nearly 
every foreign power distinctly better than he found them. 


Il. 

What, indeed, was the situation which he found? 
Anglo-American relations were coloured by suspicion on 
both sides, and by complete lack of personal contacts between 
statesmen. The Tory Government had accepted the Kellogg 
Pact without any sign of enthusiasm and, though unable, 
for technical reasons, to attach formal reservations to their 
signature, had published a tiresome note enunciating, in 
vague and disquieting terms, a so-called British Monroe 
Doctrine, claiming for this country large rights of forcible 
interference in “ certain” unnamed “ regions of the world.”! 

The lamentable breakdown of the Geneva Naval Con- 
ference in 1927 was still a fresh memory and American 
suspicion had been further stimulated by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s unhappy project of an Anglo-French Naval 
Agreement, which seemed to be pointed against the United 
States. British suspicion, on the other hand, had been fanned 
by the clamour of the American Big Navy Party and by the 
performances of Mr. Shearer. As for personal contacts, 
Mr. Baldwin had not been seen in the United States since 


* I reproduce, from Cmd. 3109 of 1928 (p. 25) the following passage, characteristic, 
both in manner and in substance, of British foreign policy at that date. “‘ The language 
of article i, as to the renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy, renders it 
desirable that I should remind your Excellency that there are certain regions of the 
world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a special and vital interest for our 
peace and —-. His Majesty’s Government have been at pains to make it clear in the 
past that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. Their protection against 
attack is to the British Empire a measure of self-defence. It must be clearly understood 
that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the distinct 
understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom of action in this respect. The 
Government of the United States have comparable interests any disregard of which by 
a foreign power they have declared that they would regard as an unfriendly act. His 
Majesty’s Government believe, therefore, that in defining their position they are 
expressing the intention and meaning of the United States Government.” 
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his unfortunate Debt Funding errand in 1922, though he 
had recently paid a visit to Canada and had carefully refrained 
from crossing the border; nor had Sir Austen Chamberlain 
paid any official visit to the United States; nor had any 
leading American statesman recently visited this island, 
though Mr. Kellogg had been welcomed in Dublin and then 
gone home again without receiving any public invitation 
to come on to London. 

Anglo-Soviet relations had not even a formal existence. 
In this sphere the Arcos Raid had been the high-water mark 
of Tory statesmanship. Those who, in either country, wished 
to intensify mutual distrust had an easy opportunity and made 
good use of it. British exports to Soviet Russia dwindled 
down to new low records, and in places of public amusement 
throughout the Soviet Union effigies of Mr. Churchill and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain were the most favourite cockshies, 
as were the Soviet leaders in the columns of The Times and 
The Morning Post. 

At Geneva the machinery of the League of Nations 
rusted unused, though Sir Austen Chamberlain deserves 
credit for regular attendance at Council meetings. But at the 
Assembly of 1928 my predecessor in office, Mr. Godfrey 
Locker Lampson, had made himself conspicuous by refusing, 
in solitary isolation, to vote for the Annual Budget and 
by arguing, from a Treasury brief swallowed whole, that 
substantial and immediate reductions should be made in an 
expenditure which, in respect of the League itself, the 
International Labour Office and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice all combined, imposed a burden on 
British taxpayers of a halfpenny per head per year and, as 
Senor de Madariaga had trenchantly observed, could have 
been covered for seven centuries, making no allowance for 
compound interest, by the expenditure of the world on 
armaments in a single year. It is worth notice, in passing, 
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that none of the representatives of the Dominions or of 
India joined with Mr. Locker Lampson on this typical 
occasion. A united British Commonwealth policy in League 
affairs was not, at that time, a reality. 

Meanwhile the British Government at Geneva funked 
arbitration commitments, both general and special, and delayed 
disarmament, readily accepting the plea that no good purpose 
would be served by re-assembling the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference, and much less by 
calling the Conference itself, until a preliminary agreement 
had been reached between the chief Naval Powers. It will be 
recalled that the first Labour Government in 1924 had taken 
a leading part, under Mr. Henderson’s personal influence, in 
procuring the Assembly’s decision in favour of summoning 
the Disarmament Conference in June 1925, upon the full 
success of which the much misrepresented provisions of the 
Geneva Protocol of 1924 were made expressly dependent. 

Nor does this complete the European picture in the 
spring of 1929. Armaments in a number of the more 
important countries had been steadily increasing since 1924, 
a fact which in itself demonstrated the doubtful wisdom of 
continually postponing the Disarmament Conference. British, 
French and Belgian troops were still in occupation of the 
German Rhineland. The German Reparations problem had 
just completed, with the issue of the Young Plan, which 
had not yet been accepted, another chapter in its troubled 
history. The sense of political insecurity had been growing 
not less but more acute and the statement, made in Italy, 
that the spirit of Locarno had evaporated, could hardly be 
denied. The beneficiaries of Locarno seemed to attach little 
importance to the specific and tremendous “ commitments ” 
which, without any guid pro quo in the shape either of 
disarmament or of corresponding commitments to us, the 
Tory Government had undertaken on their behalf. And no 
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Dominion Government, nor the Government of India— 
such was the degree of diversity within the British Common- 
wealth in its gravest Treaty obligations—had shown any 
inclination to adhere to the Locarno Treaty. 

And thus, although the beginning of the world-wide 
economic depression was still nearly six months away, there 
was a world-wide political depression already present in the 
last days of the Tory Government. Faith, hope and charity 
were all sadly lacking in international relations, when the 
trumpets sounded for the British general election in May 1929. 


II. 

Such was the international inheritance of the Labour 
Government, and of Mr. Henderson when he came to the 
Foreign Office. He did not enter upon his duties empty- 
handed, nor quite open-minded. He brought with him a 
definite programme of action, approved by the Annual 
Conferences of the Labour Party and by the electors, and he 
set to work without delay to carry it out. This programme 
had been carefully prepared by the co-operation of many 
minds within the Party. It had formed the subject of much 
political speaking and writing and had thus been made 
familiar to wide sections of public opinion. It was summarised 
on pp. 45-49 of Labour and the Nation, a booklet which had 
been issued shortly before the general election, and sum- 
marised even more briefly in the following passage from 
Labour’s Appeal to the Nation, a leaflet which was distributed 
to many millions of the electors. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


“ Peace is one of the greatest issues of the Election. The 
Labour Government (of 1924) found Europe distracted by 
hostility and left it in a peaceful frame of mind. The Party’s 
record when in office entitles it to the confidence of all 
lovers of peace. It desires to resume its work and to regain 
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for this country the proud position it held in 1924. The Tory 
Government has hampered Disarmament and systematically 
obstructed the work of the League of Nations and of the 
International Labour Office. Labour’s policy is precisely the 
opposite. It will establish the largest possible measure of 
political and economic co-operation amongst the nations, 
and give the fullest and most cordial support to the League 
and the International Labour Office. Labour stands for 
Arbitration and Disarmament. It will accept the General 
Act of Arbitration, Conciliation and Judicial Settlement 
approved by the League. A drastic reduction of armaments 
is long over-due. Labour welcomes the initiative of the 
United States. It will press for the speedy completion of the 
Disarmament Treaty and the convocation of a General 
Disarmament Conference. Labour will re-establish diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Russia.” 

Not many weeks had passed before copies of Labour and 
the Nation were also distributed in the Foreign Office for the 
general guidance, so far as international policy was concerned, 
of the officials whose duty it had now become to assist in 
putting that policy into effect. I wish, indeed, at this stage 
to emphasise two points. The first is that, at the Foreign 
Office, if not perhaps in every other Department of State, 
the Labour Government started with a concrete and detailed 
plan of action and did not, therefore, need to ask either 
Civil Servants, or any Commission of Enquiry containing a 
majority of its political opponents, to invent a policy on its 
behalf. The second is that, once our general policy was made 
clear to them, both the officials in the Foreign Office and 
our Diplomatic Representatives abroad co-operated most 
loyally and helpfully in pursuing it. And thus it came about 
that, although cautious exponents of Labour and the Nation 
had explained before the elections that this programme 
represented a series of objectives which a Labour Government, 
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enjoying a majority in the House of Commons, might hope 
to reach in the course of two or three Parliaments of normal 
length, yet when we left office, after little more than two years 
of Minority Government, practically all the international 
objectives in our Programme had already been reached, and 
we were pressing forward towards others which, when 
Labour and the Nation was compiled, lay hidden beyond the 
horizon. The one great task in the political field, which we 
had not yet accomplished, was the making of a General 
Disarmament Treaty. But we had done much to prepare for 
this, and our activities were increasingly focussed upon it 
in our last months. 

Let me add, for completeness and in order to prevent 
any false interpretation of the proper relationship of politicians 
to officials in Departments of State, that no election pro- 
gramme, however ample—and Labour and the Nation was 
probably the most ample in British political annals—can 
hope to deal specifically with every important problem 
which may confront politicians entering upon office. Still 
less can it hope to deal with problems which only rise to the 
surface of politics after an interval of time. But, apart from 
its specific proposals, such a programme can, and should, 
lay down those general principles to which its authors hold. 
And new problems should be approached by politicians in 


11 should, however, mention two causes which helped us to push forward faster 
than some other Departments. We seldom needed to introduce legislation. During 
our term of office the China Indemnity (Application) Act was the only Act of Parliament 
for which the Foreign Office was responsible. This meant that we made comparatively 
little demand on the time of the House of Commons. Most of the Foreign Office 
debates and divisions in the House took place either upon motions approving this or 
that—the resumption of diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia, for example, or the 
ratification of our signature of the Optional Clause—or on the inevitable Supply Days. 
A majority in such divisions, or approval without a division, was a necessary condition 
of our going forward. But debates and divisions in the House of Lords on similar 
motions had no more practical significance for us than the proceedings of any suburban 
debating society. 

Our second advantage was that we seldom needed to ask the Treasury for money. 
Indeed, in so far as our policy might lead to a reduction of expenditure on armaments, 
we should be saving money for the Treasury. Our departmental projects, therefore, 
were not often obstructed on financial grounds. 
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the light of the old principles which they have professed. 
For the official, indeed, there is a wide range of most legitimate 
and helpful activity, not only in working out in practicable 
detail the solution of particular problems in the light of 
the general principles, which it is the politician’s duty to 
supply, but in suggesting new problems, previously unfamiliar 
to the politician, yet capable of solution in harmony with his 
principles, and in continually supplying information and in 
advising as to the best time and method of applying particular 
policies. 

Moreover, it is the friendly duty of the civil servant to tell 
the politician, quite frankly, his view of the effects of any 
proposed action, and to state the arguments against it. It is 
likewise the duty of the politician to give due weight to all 
such representations, and to be prepared to change his mind, 
and his course, if honestly convinced. But of a politician, 
who is always being knocked off the perch on which his 
declared principles have seated him, by official missiles of 
this kind, I will only say that he is fair game for the snag- 
hunters ! 

IV. 

To carry this digression further, without improper dis- 
closures, would be difficult. I pass, therefore, to a record of 
events. Within five months of taking office, the Labour 
Government, by a series of bold strokes, had changed the 
whole face of world politics. It had recreated international 
faith, hope and charity in the hearts of men. It had set the 
pace for peacemakers. In August came the First Hague 
Conference, in September the League Assembly at Geneva, 
in October the American visit and in November the exchange 
of Ambassadors with Soviet Russia. 

At The Hague Mr. Henderson negotiated the complete 
evacuation of the Rhineland five years ahead of Treaty time. 
Some had urged him merely to call home the British troops, 
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as an act of defiance to the French and Belgians and a gesture 
of friendship to the Germans. But this was only blear-eyed 
sentimentality. Moreover it would not have been evacuation, 
but only the substitution of one foreign garrison for another. 
Mr. Henderson wisely preferred to persuade the French and 
the Belgians to act with us. He succeeded, and carried out 
his promise that “the British Tommies on the Rhine shall 
eat their Christmas dinners at home.” By the end of the 
year all British and Belgian troops had gone, and all French 
troops a few months later. There was good hope now, it 
seemed, that Germany’s Wound in the West would close and 
heal. The friendly personal relations between Mr. Henderson 
and M. Briand, which were often of great value as a solvent 
of difficulties in later months, date from their collaboration 
at this Conference.? 


There was, indeed, at this Conference an unfortunate 
financial sideshow, which at the time monopolised the 
limelight. This was the wretched wrangle over the applica- 
tion of the Young Plan, which Mr. Snowden, on behalf of 
the Labour Government, refused to accept without certain 
readjustments in favour of this country. The sums at issue 
were small and, in view of what has happened since, our gain 
ot loss was not only trifling, but hypothetical. Probably the 
whole thing could have been settled amicably in a day or two 
by a skilled and patient negotiator on the British side. But 
that is not a good description of Mr. Snowden. Though by 

1 This was the first of Mr. Henderson’s many trips abroad during his term of office. 
Later he went very often to Geneva and also visited Paris several times, Rome and 
Berlin. On these occasions, as also in London in connection with the Naval Conference, 
the Egyptian negotiations and the Financial Conference of this year, he established 
relations of personal friendship and mutual confidence with a large number of foreign 
statesmen. These direct contacts were one of the chief sources of his success as Foreign 
Secretary. He deliberately multiplied them as none of his predecessors had done. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain had contented himself with going regularly to Geneva, 
stopping occasionally at Paris on the way, and had once met Signor Mussolini on a 
yacht. Lord Curzon had once proceeded to Lausanne, as Mr. Harold Nicolson 


informs us in Chapter VIII. of Some People. Lord Grey, when Foreign Secretary, 
never seems to have gone abroad at all. 
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his conduct at The Hague he won the hoarse applause of 
the British Jingo press and the Freedom of the City of London, 
he did great and needless harm to Anglo-French relations 
and much increased the difficulties of our foreign policy. 
In particular, he made French statesmen chronically unwilling 
to come to London and eager, when they came, to make a 
show of getting their own back. Both M. Tardieu at the 
London Naval Conference in 1930 and M. Flandin at the 
London Financial Conference last July were cast by some of 
their admirers for the réle of “a French Snowden for 
London.” 

The proceedings at this Hague Conference raise, indeed, a 
wider question. In negotiations with foreign states, even if 
financial issues are involved—and, more generally, in mixed 
questions of foreign policy and finance—should the Foreign 
Office always play second fiddle to the Treasury? This is 
the tradition which has been allowed to grow up in this 
country, though in France it is quite otherwise. But it is 
open to doubt whether, either in principle or in practice, the 
heavy predominance of the British Treasury over all other 
Departments is sound. My personal experiences during the 
past two years do not, however, make me an impartial judge 
of this issue. I leave it to be debated by others. 

From The Hague, Mr. Henderson went straight to 
Geneva, where the Tenth Assembly of the League was 
already beginning. No more powerful delegation had ever 
been sent to an Assembly from this country. Mr. MacDonald 
came out for the first few days and spoke in the opening 
debate, in which Mr. Henderson himself and Mr. Graham 
also took part. The latter’s speech was of a kind quite 
unusual on these occasions, dealing exclusively and com- 
prehensively with economic problems, marshalling statistics 
and proposing policies, but leaving all rhetoric aside. It 
made a remarkable impression on all who heard it. Our 
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delegation also included Lord Cecil who, at Mr. Henderson’s 
invitation, had returned to the Foreign Office in a semi- 
official capacity and rendered splendid service to the Labour 
Government in its international work. It included also— 
and this was a new precedent—two women members, Mrs. 
Swanwick and Mrs. Hamilton. 

In the weeks that followed one had the sensation that 
the moral leadership of the world had returned to this 
country, as when Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Henderson had 
first gone to Geneva in 1924. The League seemed to have 
come to life again, and to have gained a new significance. 

“L’Assemblée de 1929,” wrote M. William Martin in 
the Journal de Genéve of September 25th, “a été dominée par 
le changement politique survenu en Angleterre. Depuis des 
années, la délégation britannique n’avait apporté 4 Genéve 
presque aucune idée positive. Bien plus, elle s’était opposée, 
dans la plupart des cas, aux propositions d’autrui. Il en 
était résulté une atmosphére de négation qui pesait sur 
Assemblée et qui détournait toutes les délégations de 
prendre des initiatives. Cette année, la délégation britannique 
est arrivée avec une abondance d’idées presque déconcertante. 
Les autre délégations, voyant cela, ont, de leur cété, sorti les 
projets qu’elles gardaient en réserve depuis longtemps dans 
Pattente de jours meilleurs. I] en est résulté une floraison 
de propositions, telle qu’aucune Assemblée précédente n’en 
avait jamais vu.” And Mr. Wilson Harris in his annual 
review (Geneva 1929, pp. 101-2) wrote, “ What chiefly struck 
the observer this year was the Assembly’s sustained vitality,” 
and “it was the considered opinion of most foreign ob- 
servers that the activity of the British delegation was the 
factor which, beyond all others, imparted to the Assembly 
that new stimulus of which everyone was conscious.” 

Mr. Henderson signed the Optional Clause, and the 
representatives of all the Dominions and of India did the 
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same. Canada had long been eager to take this step, and 
would not have acted alone among the Dominions, if she had 
decided to brush aside the obstruction of a Tory Government 
in London. But the Labour Government was deeply pledged 
to sign, and one of Mr. Henderson’s first acts on taking office 
was to initiate telegraphic consultations with the Dominions. 
These prepared the way for the unanimous acceptance by the 
British Commonwealth of Nations of the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in future justiciable 
disputes. This was a decision of historic importance. Al] 
the signatures were duly ratified after a short interval. There 
was criticism by the Tory Opposition in our own House 
of Commons, and the Government’s policy was challenged 
in the division lobby. In all the Dominion Parliaments, on 
the other hand, the decision was approved without a division. 
These incidents proved clearly that on this broad issue of 
international policy, as on others, opinion in the Dominions 
was in advance of Tory opinion in this island and was 
prepared to give a lead to the rest of the world in strengthening 
the foundations of peace. At Geneva this British lead 
produced a powerful effect. It provoked a landslide of 
signatures and of ratifications by States, both large and small, 
in every continent. France and Italy were among those who 
signed at this Assembly, and both have since ratified.1_ Only 
a small and dwindling minority of Members of the League 
now remains outside the circle of those who have accepted 
the principle of compulsory arbitration for justiciable disputes. 

Of the other initiatives taken by our delegation at this 
Assembly, the most important was the proposal that the 
League Covenant should be amended so as to bring it into 
harmony with the Kellogg Pact, by “closing the gap,” 
which still permits, in certain circumstances, “the right of 


Germany has the credit of being the first “ Great Power” to sign and ratify. 
She gave an honourable lead in 1927. 
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private war.” This proposal was briefly mentioned in 
Mr. MacDonald’s opening speech and developed in greater 
detail by Mr. Henderson. The Council was requested to 
have this question studied by a Committee which should 
report before the next Assembly. Mr. Henderson also 
blessed the Convention for Financial Assistance to States 
victims of aggression, and there was some hope that this 
useful instrument of security might be adopted and widely 
signed before the Assembly broke up. But drafting diff- 
culties intervened. He further proposed an enquiry into 
the organisation of the League Secretariat, with a view to 
creating, in the light of the experience of ten years since the 
League was founded, a true International Civil Service at 
Geneva, efficient, disinterested and contented with its 
conditions of service, fairly balanced between different 
nationalities, and offering reasonable prospects of promotion 
in all its grades. This turned out to be a prickly subject, 
which I myself was deputed to handle in the Fourth Com- 
mission, but after much debate a Committee of Enquiry was 
appointed with wide terms of reference. 

Nor did we ignore the pressing problems of international 
economics and finance. Ever-rising tariff barriers were 
destroying trade and feeding nationalism. Mr. Graham, 
therefore, proposed a “ tariff truce” for two years, during 
which no further increase of duties should take place and 
negotiations for reduction should be pursued. This was a 
wise and moderate proposal, which, if it had been promptly 
accepted, would have done something to check the onset 
of the trade depression. But in succeeding months the 
opportunity was dribbled away. The vested interests 
everywhere crouched defensively behind their tariff walls, 
and the Tory opposition in the British House of Commons 
jeered. Mr. Graham also endeavoured to speed up inter- 
national co-operation in the coal industry. It was settled 
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that a conference, to be convened by the I.L.O., should meet 
at the earliest possible date. This Conference led, after an 
interval of disagreement, to the conclusion, in the early part 
of the present year, of an International Convention on 
miners’ hours, which now awaits ratification by the various 
Governments. The Bank for International Settlements was 
just being formed, as the Assembly was dispersing. It was 
proposed by the delegations of Denmark, Norway and 
Poland that some connection should be established between 
this new institution and the Financial Committee of the 
League. But suck an idea, even in the vaguest terms, ran 
counter to the British “Treasury view.” As the responsible 
delegate on the Second Commission, I received instructions 
from London to oppose any such resolution and in the 
drafting of these instructions I doubt whether any weight 
was given to the opinion either of the politicians or the 
officials of the Foreign Office. I was, however, spared the 
discomfort of having to speak in the Commission against 
my convictions, as my French and German colleagues 
preached a joint sermon on the text of “ League hands off 
the Bank,” and the resolution was not pressed. At this 
distance of time, and in the light of recent events, Mr. 
Wilson Harris’ comment is interesting (Geneva 1929, p. 88.) 
“ The discussion left an unsatisfactory impression, it being 
widely alleged, with or without justification, that bankers 
had been exerting pressure on Governments to prevent any 
positive action on the basis of a resolution for which, on the 
face of it, there was much to be said.” 

We may have made the Assembly a little breathless, 
through unaccustomed exercise, but we left it healthier than 
ever in its life before. But the League was not all the world. 
We saw Washington, Geneva and Moscow as the three 
points of an international triangle, and in the first days of 
October Mr. MacDonald had crossed the Atlantic and Mr. 
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Henderson was arranging the details of the resumption of 
Anglo-Soviet diplomatic relations. His American visit was 
Mr. MacDonald’s greatest contribution to foreign policy 
during the period of his second administration. He went, 
he was seen and he conquered the imagination of the American 
people. His American speeches, now published in book-form, 
are a series of eloquent utterances, most apt for their occasions. 
The poetic image, the personal note, the homely touch, the 
declaration of generous, though very general, intention, the 
sense of uplift, the odour of good will—all these are 
abundantly conveyed. His joint public statement with 
President Hoover encouraged hopes of larger naval reductions 
than the London Conference afterwards achieved, but it 
breathed friendship and pacifist common sense, and blew 
away much of the suspicion which lack of contact and of 
suppleness had bred. 

The exchange of Ambassadors with Soviet Russia was 
approved by the House of Commons in spite of Tory 
opposition. Some improvement in Anglo-Soviet relations 
gradually followed, and some increase in trade, particularly 
in the last months of the Labour Government when Mr. 
Thomas Johnston became Lord Privy Seal and took a lively 
interest in obtaining orders and extending export credits. 
But the net results were disappointing. No atmosphere of 
mutual understanding was created and ill-will was kept 
alive by the silly propaganda both of agents of the Third 
International and of Tory newspapers and politicians who 
asked hundreds of Parliamentary questions designed to 
exhibit the Soviet Union as an abode of devils and to discredit 
the policy of renewed diplomatic relations. Negotiations 
regarding pre-revolutionary debts and claims dragged on 
for many months and reached no conclusion. Yet, after 
making full allowance for our disappointments, we were 
clearly right to end the diplomatic boycott. At the lowest, 
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we succeeded in making Anglo-Soviet relations less un- 
satisfactory than they would otherwise have been. 


V. 

1930 was a year of darkening economic shadows, and 
of great efforts in foreign policy which yielded good results, 
though less than we had hoped for. The year began with 
the London Naval Conference, from which emerged the 
Three Power Treaty, limiting in every category of ship the 
fleets of the British Commonwealth, the United States and 
Japan, thus ending competitive building between the three 
greatest Naval Powers for at least five years, during which 
petiod a holiday in battleship construction was also agreed 
upon. This, so far as it went, was an unparalleled achievement. 
To good understanding between these three countries it 
gave a real and most perceptible impulse, and struck a heavy 
blow at scaremongers and mischief-makers. The personal 
friendships established between the leading British, American 
and Japanese delegates were big, new facts in international 
relations. It is, probably, no overstatement to say that 
Anglo-American relations had never been more cordial 
than immediately after the London Conference. On the 
other hand, there was not that “large decrease in the naval 
equipment of the world,” which President Hoover and 
Mr. MacDonald had envisaged in their public statement of 
the previous October. The figures of agreed limitation were 
disappointingly high, though we escaped from some 
monstrous hypothetical programmes of early new con- 
struction. Moreover, France and Italy stood outside the 
main treaty. No discussion between themselves, nor any 
suggestions made by others, could bring about even a 
short-term agreement on the relative strengths ci these 
two navies. Mr. Henderson lost no opportunity of friendly 
mediation in the months that followed, and his visit with 
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Mr. Alexander to Paris and Rome in the following year 
seemed, for a moment, to have achieved its object. But the 
Italians and ourselves put one interpretation on the terms 
of settlement, and the French another. 

From the London Naval Conference we passed to a 
negotiation, also in London, for an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. 
But here we met our first real check. The negotiations broke 
down on the question of the Sudan, after agreement had 
been practically reached on all other points of difficulty. 
My memory of these discussions is of interminable talks 
round obstinate forms of words, sometimes continuing into the 
small hours of the morning. The Egyptians, it appeared to 
me, sacrificed the substance for the shadow, and threw away 
an opportunity, which may not soon recur, of entering the 
League of Nations, with all that that implies of increased 
international status, and of seeing the British garrison march 
away from Cairo and Alexandria to the banks of the Canal. 

To the Eleventh Assembly of the League we sent a 
practically unchanged delegation, though Mr. MacDonald 
did not come this year, even for a few days’ visit. Our chief 
tasks were to complete, as far as possible, the initiatives 
taken the year before, and to give a lead on disarmament 
policy. The reform of the League Secretariat was satisfactorily 
completed, after long debate in the Foutth Commission. 
The Convention for Financial Assistance was at last put into 
acceptable form and was signed by twenty-five States, 
including France, this country, Australia and the Irish Free 
State. Its entry into force is made dependent upon that of a 
General Disarmament Treaty. The amendments of the 
Covenant, to harmonise it with the Kellogg Pact, were once 
again bogged in the First Commission, a disappointing 
result of much endeavour. As regards disarmament, Mr. 
Henderson spoke strongly. Now that the London Naval 
Conference had, in large measure, succeeded, the Preparatory 
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Commission for the Disarmament Conference, he urged, 
should meet again without delay and complete its work, 
and the Conference itself should shortly follow. The obliga- 
tion, contained in Article 8 of the Covenant, to disarm by 
agreement, “has not yet,” he said, “ been honoured, though 
it was incurred eleven years ago. The years are slipping by. 
And yet that obligation forms part of the Treaties of Peace, 
and is not less sacred than any other obligations which 
those Treaties contain. By that obligation every Government 
of the League is bound... .. The pace is slow, and the peoples 
of the world are growing impatient and doubtful of our 
good faith.” 

The Preparatory Commission met in November, Lord 
Cecil representing this country, and drew up at last a frame- 
work for a Disarmament Treaty. This framework may be 
criticised in detail and, no doubt, might be improved. But 
it is more precise and comprehensive than any previous 
model and, if the will to disarm is present, it will abundantly 
suffice. If, to take the extreme case, the framework were 
filled in with a series of noughts, the result would be complete 
disarmament of all States by land, sea and air. 

The year ended with the Imperial Conference in London. 
Among its other decisions, it approved unanimously the 
Preparatory Commission’s Draft Convention and also the 
proposed amendments of the League Covenant in their 
latest form, and it approved, unanimously except for South 
Africa, accession to the General Act of Arbitration. This 
instrument, drawn up at Geneva in 1928, provides for 
pre-determined modes of peaceful settlement for all in- 
ternational disputes, non-justiciable as well as justiciable. 
We were pledged by our election programme to accede to it 
and had been anxious to do so at the recent Assembly, but, 
in the hope of securing a united British Commonwealth 
policy, we had, for the moment, held our hand. 
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VI. 

1931 has seen the end of the second Labour Government. 
The pressure of economic and financial forces—the pressure, 
above all, of the continually falling price level, which it has 
been beyond the wit of mannikins to check—has broken this 
political tool, as it has broken, and will break, others. British 
prestige has suddently sunk very low, though it will rise 
again. The incessant whine, which has been overheard by 
foreigners ignorant of the facts, that we have become a 
bankrupt community of demoralised dole-drawers, has 
brought its due reward. Cringing for credits on humiliating 
terms from foreign bankers is no basis for a foreign policy 
that will carry conviction to the world. The story of the 
last scenes in the dying Cabinet brings to my mind an 
incident at the Peace Conference, when some act of exceptional 
injustice against one of the small defeated States was being 
planned, and Botha put his hand on Smuts’ shoulder, saying, 
“Jan, this is no place for you and me; let us go.” So 
ministers might have said to one another, preferring to 
forsake office rather than the political principles of a lifetime. 
And thus, to adapt the formula of the Court Circular, Mt. 
Henderson has left the Foreign Office and Lord Reading 
has arrived. 

The story of the last few months of our foreign policy is 
quickly told. We acceded to the General Act, with all the 
Dominions, except South Africa, and with India, and France 
and Italy have likewise acceded. If signing solemn in- 
ternational engagements will keep the peace—as morally it 
should—we shall keep it easily. The date of the Disarmament 
Conference was fixed for next Kebruary and Mr. Henderson 
was unanimously chosen by the League Council to be its 
President. He was chosen in his personal capacity and 
the Chair, if he cares to occupy it, still remains his. 
His election is a remarkable reflection of the fact, still 
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incompletely realised in this country, that he succeeded, as 
no British Foreign Secretary within living memory has done, 
in winning the trust of foreign statesmen, no matter to 
what political grouping they belonged. He was focussing 
his mind, just before he left Office, upon two great 
objectives, disarmament and economic co-operation in 
Europe. As regards the former, his fear was that the peoples 
of the world might not realise their great opportunity.! As 
regards the latter, he was trying to get the last ounce out 
of the machinery of the European Commission for Economic 
Union, which had been formally set up, on M. Briand’s 
motion, at the Eleventh Assembly. Mr. Henderson hoped 
much from the group of Committees, set up by the 
Commission, on more than one of which Sir Walter Layton 
had been appointed to serve. Their reports, indeed, were 
admirable. Europe, in her latest fit of collapsing fever, did 
not lack admirable expert reports on her condition. She 
lacked only the will to act upon them. The German crisis 
was a major symptom. But there were others as well. ~“eeing 
their rash credits freezing, bankers babbled of moratoria 
and tried to put the blame for their indiscretions upon 
politicians. Bankers collected at Basle passed the initiative 
to politicians collected in London. The latter returned the 
compliment. An interchange of politica] visits between 


1In the course of his Burge Memorial Lecture this year on Consolidating World 
Peace (pp. 25-27) Mr. Henderson said : “‘ Of this I am certain—the peoples everywhere 
are longing for disarmament. If they could learn to-morrow morning that by some 
magic Disarmament Conference had met, that it had succeeded, that by mutual 
concessions we were all agreed upon a plan to make a progressive reduction in the 
armaments we now maintain, who does not believe that in every country there would 
go up a sigh of relief and of thanksgiving ? Who does not believe that, by that sole 
result, every nation would feel that its safety had increased, that international confidence 
had been created, that the risks of war had been diminished ?....No, I do not fear 
what the peoples will say and think about us, if we can but reach a disarmament 
agreement. I am not afraid that in this country or in that they will complain that their 
national sacrifices were too great. My doubts, my fears, are these ; tha the peoples 
will not understand the chance that lies before them; that they will not make the 
Governments understand that their Delegations to the Conference cannot be too bold. 
....In respect of every forward policy in the last twelve years the public opinion of the 
nations has always been ahead of what the Governments were prepared to do.” 
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London, Berlin and Paris, planned beforehand for other 
purposes, degenerated into a scurry to stop a crash. As it 
turned out, the British Labour Government crashed before 
the currencies of Europe. But it seems doubtful, as I write 
these words, whether this one scraggy victim will suffice to 
propitiate the angry God of Gold. 


VII. 

Lord Reading, nominally our Foreign Secretary, is 
understood to have many other preoccupations. For the 
first time since 1923, the British Foreign Secretary has 
failed this year to attend the League Assembly, and for 
the first time since the foundation of the League our 
Asseinbly Delegation contained no member of the 
Government of the day, not even a Junior Whip. This is a 
poor beginning for our new Government’s foreign policy. 
They show no sign, indeed, as yet, of having a foreign policy 
at all, not even the consistent policy of the fumbling fingers 
and ths faltering feet, which we ended in 1929. But mere 
passivity is a counsel of despair, with the Disarmament 
Conference already beginning to loom over us, and with 
Europe sliding towards financial chaos and economic ruin. 
She has only to slide a little further to run into deep political 
troubles as well. The new Europe, the child of the Peace 
Treaties, often looked ugly and made ugly noises in our day. 
We tried to sow in her heart the seeds of hope and happiness, 
and so to make her better looking and better spoken. 
Sometimes we thought we were succeeding. But, if she is 
to go scared and hungry and cold into the winter, she will 
turn uglier than ever, and British leadership, it seems, is 
likely to be missing, just when it might have accomplished 
most. 














THE TOMLIN REPORT ON THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


By Harotp J. LAsxr 


I. 


T isnot likely that this Report will play the part in shaping 

the future of the Civil Service that has been characteristic 

of such Reports in the past. It lacks any general view of 

the place of administration in the modern state. For the 
most part, and without argument, it accepts the views placed 
before it by the representatives of the Treasury as the last 
word in wisdom. We rarely discover the reasons for the 
conclusions at which it arrives; and, as few of these are 
self-evident, the way in which the mind of the Commission 
worked, remains inevitably obscure. Everyone will regret 
the failure to take advantage of a great opportunity. 

For the problems of the Civil Service are of much greater 
importance than before the war. Administration digs its 
fingers far more deeply into our lives ; and the overwhelming 
pressure on Parliament has necessarily meant a far wider 
ambit of authority for officials. Anyone who thinks of 
matters so closely related to ordinary men’s lives as un- 
employment insurance and widows’ pensions can see at once 
that the question of finding the right type of man for the 
service is essential to the successful operation of government. 
Is the present method of recruitment right, granted ends such 
as these? Is the relation between the different grades of 
official properly conceived ? What of the relation between 
the administrator and the technical expert ? To answer these 
questions rightly, or, indeed, adequately, a philosophy of 
administration is essential. Yet it is the complete absence of 
such a philosophy that is the most striking feature of the 
Report. It is a string of disconnected conclusions from which 
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there does not emerge any considered view of the service 
as a whole. 
Il. 

I cannot here attempt to survey the whole body of 
recommendations in the Report ; I can seek only to measure 
its attitude by the discussion of certain selected conclusions. 
On recruitment, one is glad to see that the Commission 
proposes a return to the normal methods of entry. Granted 
that it was right, in the immediate post-war years, to give 
preferential treatment to ex-service men, the needs of the 
service are now a paramount consideration. And, assuming 
normal entry, the Commission makes a number of minor 
suggestions most of which appear thoroughly sensible. 
From this angle it has, I think, done all that could be done to 
re-establish the Civil Service as one of the vital vocations to 
which persons between sixteen and twenty-three may look 
forward. 

But there are other aspects of recruitment upon which the 
same satisfaction is not easy. The Commission, for example, 
blesses the interview as part of the machinery of selection 
in its present form; in the examination of the administrative 
class candidates it counts for 300 out of 1,500 marks. I have 
been a university examiner for fifteen years, and I submit 
with respect that it is quite impossible, on the basis of a 
twenty-minute interview and testimonials, to say more of a 
candidate than that he appears satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 
Any other method, particularly one which aims at fine 
numerical distinctions, seems to me beyond the wit of man 
to defend. I wish, indeed, that the Commission had sought 
to meet the pertinent criticisms passed upon the results of the 
method by Dr. Rhodes, on the basis of a careful statistical 
enquiry. That objective analysis is much more valuable 


? The Commission explains that it attaches weight to Sir Stanley Leathes’ defence of 
the system. It does not remark that he introduced it. 
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than the subjective expressions of opinion received by the 
Commission. 

Nor is it wholly satisfactory that the Commission should 
record the receipt of criticisms of the examination syllabus 
and merely report that these have been passed on to the 
appropriate authority. The fact is, that in the administrative 
class, the syllabus is still seriously overweighted in the 
interest of candidates from the older universities, and 
particularly from Oxford. It is difficult to see rational ground 
for weighting English history as twice as important as 
economic history, or the Latin language as twice as valuable 
as constitutional law or statistics or political theory. A 
candidate who had taken Classical Moderations and Finals 
at Oxford could make up his necessary total of marks on six 
papers, without going outside the ambit of his Oxford 
training, and would, in fact, be able to do so on three real 
subjects ; a candidate who had taken a degree in economics 
at London would have to take at least seven papers spread 
over seven distinct subjects. It is quite impossible for the 
outsider to discover any solid ground for the differentiations 
made by the Civil Service Commissioners. The Commission 
may be wholly right in insisting that no class prejudice marks 
the choice of candidates. But it is relevant to remark that the 
weightage attached to the different subjects in the examination 
tends to have something like the same result. That is important 
for the simple reason that, granted the nature of the functions 
now performed by Government, the ambit of social experience 
which high officials who influence policy represent cannot 
be drawn too widely. Men who have lived differently 
inevitably think differently also. 

One is glad to see the emphasis laid by the Commission 
on promotion by merit and its whole-hearted rejection of the 
claims of seniority. Broadly, it may be said that a man who 
has not done responsible work by the time he is thirty-five, 
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is rarely likely to be fit to do responsible work at all. But 
I regret greatly that the Commission has given no adequate 
consideration to the question of promotion from one grade 
to another. The rarity of such transfers is well known. Yet 
I believe there exists, particularly in the Higher Clerical and 
Executive classes, a number of young and able officials, now 
engaged on semi-routine work, who could attempt work of 
far higher quality if they were given the opportunity. The 
promotion methods of the service seem far too mechanical 
to permit of their discovery and utilisation; and, where 
they are discovered, the excessive rigidity of Treasury Control 
seems to suppress initiative of this kind in the interests of 
economy. I have myself taught able young officials of this 
kind; and neither their attainment of a brilliant degree in 
subjects relevant to their departmental work, nor even their 
publication of researches of importance in that field, has led 
to their being given special opportunity to be seconded for 
better work. Such men inevitably lose heart; and it is 
unsatisfactory that provision cannot be made to give them a 
definite chance of advancement. The suggestion made by the 
Commission (Par. 287) does not go nearly far enough to 
this end. 
Ii. 

The Commission declares itself broadly satisfied with the 
present remuneration of the Civil Service, and except for a 
recommendation for consolidating the bonus system, it does 
not suggest any alterations of importance. They do so on the 
basis that the employer should pay “ what is necessary to 
recruit and reta.n an efficient staff?” They mention the 
advantages of the service as compared with outside employ- 
ment—sick leave, pensions, short hours, security of tenure 
and the rest—and conclude that there is a fair relativity 
between their wages and those of the rest of the community. 

There is much to be said for this view, especially when one 
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gets into the upper reaches of the service. I confess to certain 
doubts which have not come within the purview of the 
Commission as it did not regard it as its duty (Par. 313) to 
review any specific rates of pay. I venture therefore to state 
dogmatically some questions which seem to me worth 
consideration. (i.) Would the service have been able to 
maintain its numbers at the present rates if the last decade 
had been a period of prosperity instead of depression ? 
(ii.) Is relativity as important as the assurance that, granted 
normal responsibilities, the average lower-grade civil servant 
—of whom three-quarters receive less than four pounds a 
week—can maintain himself in comfort? Particularly, is 
this the case with the lower-paid women? Are there not 
cases in the service where the increments on scales are so 
short as to make the scale itself undesirably long ? (iii.) Are 
some of the Treasury expedients on promotion, ¢.g., the 
mark-time system, really desirable? iv.) Granted the 
difficulty of promotion, what grounds have the Commission 
for feeling that the scales paid to scientific specialists, 
especially before the age of forty, are likely to attract the 
ablest undergraduates into the service? I do not attempt 
here to answer these questions. I would only express the 
view that the failure of the Commission to give reasons for 
its conclusions upon these, and similar essential matters, does 
not give them the authority they might otherwise possess. 

On the other hand, the forthright declaration of the 
Commission in favour of a contributory pension scheme— 
the validity of its details is a matter for actuarial experts— 
deserves nothing but praise. The present system was 
unsatisfactory for a number of reasons. (i.) It made dis- 
missals from the service far too infrequent. A man who 
could just do his job would be kept on even where he did 
not give full satisfaction. (ii.) It prevented the decision to 
leave the service being taken by an official who disliked it for 
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ain fear of forfeiting his pension rights. (iii.) In many cases, 
the particularly in the lower grades, it postponed to too late 
to a petiod the age of retirement. A contributory scheme, on 
ate the general lines proposed by the Commission, ought to 
rth meet these difficulties ; and it would have the additional and 
to important merit of enabling gratuities to be paid to temporary 
ide officials who remain in the service for any considerable length 
n? of time. Comparable experience in the academic profession 
red suggests that nothing but good results from a contributory 
ant scheme. It not only meets the problem of pension, but goes a 
sa long distance towards satisfying the problem of life insurance 
is for persons of moderate means. I hope that the Government 
10t will regard the matter as one of real urgency and put it into 
sO operation with the least possible delay. 
\re 
he IV. 
he | One of the least satisfactory parts of the Commission’s 
on | Report is that which deals with the machinery of negotiation. 
ts, Broadly speaking, except for very minor changes, they 
he recommend that the present position both of Whitley Councils 
pt and the Industrial Court should remain unchanged. Here, 
he as elsewhere, the Report hardly attempts to argue sub- 
or | stantially the position it has assumed. 

Jes But in reaching that position, it has altogether failed to 
5s. take into account certain problems of real importance. It 
he says nothing of the position of trade unions in the Civil 
= Service, and, in particular, nothing of the change in their 
= status affected by the Trades Disputes Act of 1927. There is 
95 no comment upon the virtual exclusion from the staff side 
ise of Whitley of all the higher officials of the service; it is 
ho difficult to exaggerate the loss of ability to the staff side which 
id this involves. The Report rejects out of hand the proposal 
to | that the Industrial Court should deal with grading ; yet, as 
or one who has had some experience of the Civil Service work of 
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the Industrial Court, I venture to say that, in fact, a con- 
siderable part of the wage-claims prosecuted before it are 
claims for re-grading concealed in that form. When the 
Commission talks of the State’s “liberal policy” towards 
compulsory arbitration over “so wide an area” what it 
forgets is that in agreeing to a discussion over wages within 
classes, but keeping grading within its own hands, the state 
has kept that which is essential out of the sphere in which 
compulsory arbitration operates. 

But I cannot help regretting that the whole subject was 
not discussed from a much wider angle. As the Commission 
itself admits, National, as distinct from departmental, 
Whitleyism has greatly declined in importance since re- 
organisation was completed. I cannot avoid the conviction 
that much of the responsibility for this is due to the 
abandonment of the original reorganisation proposal of a 
few broad classes in the service, and the substitution therefor 
of a comparatively large number of departmental classes. 
In accepting this change, I believe, the staff side exchanged 
immediate benefit for ultimate loss. For the idea of the 
service as one and indivisible has been replaced by a system 
of departmental interests which has inevitably transferred the 
centre of importance in discussion from the service as a whole 
to the different departments. Instead of a flexible and elastic 
service with broad categories running through all departments, 
barriers are erected between each which makes it difficult 
to express the necessary unity of interest between officials. 
This complexity is reflected in a multiplicity of staff 
associations which are not able, for that very reason, to 
speak with the united voice that is desirable. It is difficult, 
accordingly, at the National Council, for the staff side to think 
of the service as a whole without paying regard to the existence 
of separate and competing interests which always lie just 
below the surface of a formal unity of outlook. The power 
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this position gives to the Treasury in negotiation is very 
great. For it inevitably means that, once the task of general 
reorganisation was accomplished, there were few questions 
of a general nature which could arise for discussion. This is 
an aspect of the matter that the Commission has wholly 
failed to consider. 

The Report further recommends that the appointment of 
members of Parliament to the official side should be dis- 
continued. So far as that is intended to cover members of 
Parliament specifically, it is, I think, a wise decision. But if, 
thereby, the Report desires to confine membership of the 
Whitley Council solely to the official and staff representatives, 
it is, I think, an unfortunate recommendation. Every 
negotiating body tends to gain by the presence, among its 
members, of an independent element who are not affected 
by the result. They prevent an undue hardening of mind on 
either side. They are a natural avenue through which 
reasonable compromise may be suggested. They prevent 
impossible claims being pushed, and they produce the right 
atmosphere for the discussion of reasonable claims. Anyone 
who knows anything of the Trade Boards will recognise the 
wisdom of those who put an independent element among its 
membership ; without the presence of such men as the late 
Professor Hobhouse they could hardly have effected their 
purpose. I wish that the Commission had considered the 
desirability of such an element on the National Whitley 
Council as an alternative to the delegation of members of 
Parliament. As it is, we are given the spirit of affirmation on 
the staff side, and the spirit of denial on the official. That is, 
I venture to believe, productive of heat rather than of light. 

V. 

In a brief, but highly important, section (Par. 594-7) the 
Commission suggests the creation of a special staff for the 
systematic survey and overhaul of the machinery of 
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government. The suggestion is an admirable one, though 
the succinctness of the treatment given does not enable us 
to grasp clearly what is in the Commission’s mind. 

' It is, however, regrettable, I think, that the Report should 
link the idea of such a body to the existing Establishments 
Department of the Treasury. For that body must inevitably 
think first and foremost in terms of the saving of money. 
It is not a creative, but a critical department. What one wants 
is rather a small body able continuously to think upon the 
lines, mutatis mutandis, of the Haldane Report upon the 
Machinery of Government. To do so, it may be suggested, 
such a body must fulfil certain special conditions. It must 
not have direct relationship with the finance department of 
government ; if it does, it is unlikely to think on either bold 
or long-term lines. It must be dissociated from departmental 
responsibility, and have direct access to a Minister who is in 
a position to attend to, and where he thinks fit, to push its 
suggestions. So far as possible, its work should be published, 
that public opinion may be behind what is desirable in its 
ideas. It should have the power to co-opt outsiders ; people 
like Mrs. Sidney Webb and Professor Graham Wallas would 
be invaluable in such work. And it should make a deliberate 
effort to acquaint itself with administrative developments 
abroad in this realm, and to see to it that they are brought to 
the attention of appropriate departments. 

I do not think such a body could do its work adequately 
in a Treasury atmosphere. For the business of the Treasury 
is not the development of administration as an art, but to 
watch economy with scrupulous rigour. We do not want 
an organisation concerned essentially with scientific manage- 
ment and labour-saving devices. We need, if I may use the 
phrase, an administrative general staff concerned to bring to 
the attention of the Government large changes in depart- 
mental functioning which would prevent inventiveness in 
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these matters being imprisoned in the channels of routine. 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer is far too busy to give a full 
mind to problems of this kind; and, in any case, the angle 
from which he would approach their consideration is not the 
right one. Such an organisation should be continually 
thinking of ways in which matters like recruitment, pro- 
motion, and so forth can be improved. It ought, clearly, to 
have special relations with Whitleyism, making reports, from 
its special angle, on all major issues which come before the 
National or Departmental Councils. 

It is, indeed, worth considering whether the best way 
would not be to transform the Civil Service Commission into 
such a body—its present functions remaining as one aspect 
of its work. It is not, I think, wholly satisfactory that the 
body which recruits for the service should stop thinking, at 
that initial point, about its future. The Commission has access 
to many types of experience which the Treasury hardly 
touches ; and its atmosphere hz ‘a it an element which, for 
want of a better word, I may perhaps call that of theory, of 
which the Treasury is badly in need. The Tomlin Commission, 
in a word, is quite right in its emphasis that we need con- 
tinuously to investigate the business of administration. 
Routine tempered by a big investigation every decade or so 
will not give us the results we require in the modern state. 
But the method by which it seeks to obtain that end is quite 
unlikely, in my judgment, to attain it. 


VI. 

One of the most serious problems which confronted the 
Commission was that of the place of the scientist and technical 
officer in the Civil Service. It is a problem with three aspects : 
(i.) There is the problem of establishing such scales of 
remuneration as will bring a really adequate class of recruits 
into the service, and retain them there; (ii.) There is the 
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problem of organising the specialist classes upon a compre- 
hensive and reasonable basis; (iii.) There is the problem, 
finally, of the relation between the specialist and the 
administrator. All of these issues are dealt with, and 
dismissed, by the Commission in a discussion which may 
fairly be termed a complete evasion of the problems involved. 

The problem of salary scales is, I think, twofold. It is, 
first, that the scales themselves should be adequate, and, 
second, that they should secure to a man, say, of forty-five 
the prospect of reaching his maximum. Insistence upon the 
importance of these was, if I mistake not, the essence of the 
evidence placed before the Commission by the Institution 
of Professional Civil Servants. The reply of its Report 
to the first is to remark, without argument, that the present 
scales are adequate, and, upon the second, it does not, so 
far as I can discover, provide any guidance at all. Yet, so 
far as one can judge, present standards of remuneration for 
scientific staff compare unfavourably with similar work 
outside ; and it is the vital characteristic of that work that the 
scientist reaches his maximum remuneration at a comparatively 
early age. This is certainly true of the universities, and it is 
true, also, of the big corporations which employ research 
staffs. It is difficult not to feel that the cursory treatment of 
the Commission is characteristic of the inability of this 
country to realise how vital is adequate research to its future, 
how important, therefore, it is that scales of remuneration 
should enable the state to compete favourably with private 
enterprise outside. The ideal which the Commission aims 
at, of general “competence,” and a small number of 
“ specialists of the highest ability” shows a lamentable 
ignorance of what is happening in Germany, America, and 
even Russia. It is also, by its emphasis, a comment of 
importance upon the Treasury view of these matters. 

The second problem, I have said, is a proper organisation 
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of the specialist services. At present, they are divided into 
some five hundred grades, mostly of departmental, rather 
than general service, significance, and with differing rates of 
pay. The Commission has some pious words about the need 
to rationalise these differing scales, and refuses to touch the 
idea of a properly-graded technical service. It would be, 
they say, “costly and open to objection from the point of 
view of the efficient organisation of the work of departments” 
(Par. 186). But they give no reason for their view ; and the 
alternative they suggest necessarily leads to the conclusion 
they reject if it is to be done at all logically. The Canadian 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service, moreover, arrived 
at exactly the opposite conclusion ; and, all over the United 
States, enquiries into administrative reorganisation have 
found the idea of a common and rationalised specialist staff 
essential to efficiency. Did the Commission seriously discuss 
evidence other than the Treasury view that the old way 
was necessarily the best way ? 

On the question of the relation of the specialist to the 
administrator, the Commission, quite rightly, I think, lays 
down two principles: (i.) The administrator must pre- 
dominate over the technician and (ii.), as a general rule, it 
is the former, and not the latter, who should attain the 
highest administrative posts. The unanswerable defence 
of this standpoint is that it safeguards the attainment of 
proportion in administration and that, as the examples of the 
Army and Navy make clear, any profound relaxation of this 
tule makes for the victory of habit and routine over 
commonsense and philosophy. 

But it is one thing to insist that the administrator must 
predominate, and quite another to argue that the specialist’s 
opinion should be fully weighed. To that end, the Institution 
of Professional Civil Servants recommended the Board 
system instead of individual responsibility, and the 
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Commission’s rejection of that recommendation is, I believe, 
fully warranted. I do not, however, feel certain that their 
rejection of the right of the professional head of a department 
to have individual access to a Minister or a Permanent 
Secretary is so well grounded ; to say that “there is no real 
danger that their advice will not be placed ” before the person 
taking the official does not explain the feeling, admitted by 
the Commission, that specialists are fully convinced that 
their advice is ignored. There is all the difference in the 
world between being able to put your own case and to argue 
about it, and having that case put, whether in person or on 
paper, by someone who has already decided to reject it or 
may well fail to appreciate its strength. Are we quite certain, 
for instance, that when Mr. Churchill returned to the gold 
standard in 1925, he had the advantage of full and intimate 
discussion with the very eminent economist, Mr. Hawtrey, 
who belongs to the Intelligence Branch of the Treasury ? 
If we take the Treasury’s own exposition of the grounds for 
that return, it is difficult to believe that Mr. Churchill can 
have been seriously aware of Mr. Hawtrey’s existence—yet 
a couple of hours’ intimate discussion with Mr. Hawtrey 
might have arrested what we now know to have been a fatal 
decision. And, mutatis mutandis, this is true of all branches of 
specialist work. It is not only important, as the Commissicn 
says, that “specialists....should be made aware of the 
decision taken by the responsible authority” ; it is vital to 
good administration that there should exist institutional 
channels which make it certain that their views have been 
properly weighed. The right of access to the Minister seems 
to me the obvious way of securing this certainty. 


Vil. 
I cannot here pretend to discuss in detail the vast ground 
coveted by the Commission. They make the valuable 
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suggestion that a small committee be set up to consider the 
organisation of the Post Office. They have a hesitant chapter 
on the position of women in the service, and are unable to 
attive at any conclusion upon the vexed question of equal pay. 
At long last, they recommend that justice be done to the “ P ” 
class, and permanency be given to clerks who have served in 
a temporary capacity for five years continuously. They make 
thoroughly sensible recommendations for the improved 
organisation of the large typist class. They are in favour, I 
think unfortunately, of the continuance of the departmental 
clerical classes, for it is rare that any real difference exists 
between their work and that of the Treasury clerical class. 
On these, as on a host of minor matters, the Commission puts 
forward conclusions which, for the most part, go to the 
maintenance of the existing conditions in the service. 

What emerges from the whole? I venture the opinion 
that in making the Report the Commission has been above 
all impressed by the economic position of Great Britain. 
As a result, perhaps unconsciously, they have been so obsessed 
by the official evidence they have received that they have 
rarely given due weight to proposed changes in structure, 
and nowhere obtained a comprehensive and philosophic 
view of their problem. Since the war, the assumption of 
new burdens by the state has almost changed its character. 
What we need to know is how best to build a Civil Service 
adapted to that end. The Commission never seems really 
to have looked at the problem from that angle. Instead, it 
took the Treasury memorandum on the Civil Service as it 
now is, and tinkered with it in odd places. We must wait 
until better times give us a new Royal Commission adequate 
to that thorough reorganisation which is now a matter 
of necessity. 














NATIONAL SOCIALISM IN 
GERMANY 


By Cart Joacumm FRIEDRICH 


ATIONAL Socialism is not only a party, it is also 
a movement. It is necessary to understand the 
causes from which the movement has sprung, in 
order to appreciate the strength and the weakness 
of the party. It is also desirable to look into the relation 
which National Socialism as a movement bears to the existing 
groupings of German political life. The present essay under- 
takes these tasks rather than the detailed description of 
organisation or the evaluation of the personalities which at 
present figure prominently in the political parties to which 
the movement has given rise. The former task is not attractive 
except to the political scientist. The latter has found the 
ready attention of political journalism. Nor shall I attempt 
to dissect and evaluate the platform and programme utter- 
ances of the writers and orators who have spoken for this 
party. It is easy to fall into the error of believing that you 
have shelved a political movement by labelling and pigeon- 
holing its explicit creed. The more radical and demagogic 
a group is in word, the less can be accomplished by such a 
tationalistic analysis of its creed. I shall, therefore, limit 
myself to the fundamental tenets of National Socialism, and 
even these I shall not approach with a critical and exacting 
theoretical standard.1 
A movement combining Nationalism and Socialism 
seems to me an inevitable development of post-war Germany. 
I say that on the assumption that both Nationalism and 
Socialism are taken in a rather general sense. It is incumbent 
1For the reader interested in penetrating the ideology which agitates those in- 


tellectuals associated more or less definitely with National Socialism, the best Journal 
to consult is Die Tat, which is published by Diederichs in Jena. 
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upon us to examine each of these component forces. Let us 
take Nationalism first. 

The great scholar and passionate republican, Max Weber, 
is reported to have said to a friend after examining the pro- 
visions of the Peace Treaty of Versailles: “In ten years we 
shall all be Nationalists.” The words have proved prophetic. 
The untold privations which the years following 1919 in- 
flicted upon the liberal-minded German middle classes have 
produced a profound scepticism, particularly among the 
younger generation, concerning all ideas of international 
co-operation. It seems to me important to keep clearly in 
mind the negative character of this “ Nationalism.” It is not 
the proud assertiveness of a nation, intensely conscious of 
its own individuality and the contribution it can make to the 
world by impressing this individuality upon it, but the bitter 
resentment of a beaten and humiliated people, desperately 
struggling to preserve its individuality against innumerable 
foreign influences. French moral standards, English political 
institutions, American business methods, these are among 
the foreign influences which, to the average middle class 
German, seem to threaten the foundations of his national 
existence. Add to these powerful post-war developments 
the continuous agitation over “ unbearable” payments to 
foreign countries, over the presence of black troops on the 
Rhine, over the perpetual and threatening insecurity of Ger- 
many, surrounded on all sides by heavily armed neighbours, 
and you will not find it very difficult to appreciate the enor- 
mous impetus towards a violent Nationalism which charac- 
terises the years after the war. The material for political 
agitation along these lines is so abundant that it could not 
but attract men with a flair for political agitation. Conse- 
quently, we see an increasingly nationalistic sentiment 
growing in Germany within all parties. If one compares 
the platforms and speeches of the Social Democratic Party, 
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this tendency would be no less apparent than if one examined 
the platforms and speeches of the politicians of the moderate 
bourgeois parties. The violent outburst of nationalistic 
passion, as manifested by the election results in September 
1930, is only a culmination of this steadily-growing sentiment. 

This negative character of German Nationalism has 
another aspect, for this Nationalism rests upon no firm 
national spirit or sentiment as in England or France. In fact, 
much of the exaggeration of German Nationalism is probably 
due to this lack of a clear emotional foundation. Just as 
there is no distinct German type, as has often been observed, 
so there are no objects which clearly symbolise German 
national traditions. It is as if a whole nation suffered from an 
inferiority complex and from the inhibitions which result from 
having no conscious picture of what she is or ought to be, 
what she has or ought to have. Far too many Germans are 
influenced in their political beliefs and opinions by what 
other people have done or, in their view, what they would 
have done under similar circumstances. There are tribal 
symbols and tribal individualities in plenty. A Bavarian has 
a clear, even though it may be a faulty, idea of what a Bavarian 
is and ought to be; the same is true of the Rhinelander, the 
Hamburger, and so on. But they fiercely disapprove of each 
other and no common ideal type, no common set of symbols, 
rises above them to guide and integrate a national con- 
sciousness. Bismarck, though he succeeded in uniting these 
divergent individualities forcibly under one government, did 
not succeed in creating this set of symbols, and the con- 
stitution-makers of Weimar tended to destroy the feeble 
beginnings in that direction by drawing even national figures 
like Goethe, Stein, and Bismarck into the partisan con- 
troversies. Perhaps the most amazing deed testifying to this 
lack of statesmanlike discretion was the alteration of the flag 
after 1918. ‘This gave the opponents of the new order an 
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exceptional opportunity to link their opposition with deep- 
seated national sentiments. The flag of the Empire has 
become the symbol of national sentiment, but perverted by 
the influence of a purely partisan Nationalism. 

Now let us turn to Socialism. It is a well-known fact 
among the leaders of the Labour Movement that Socialism 
has always been not only a coherent and positive creed con- 
cerning the economic order as it ought to be, but that it is 
also the expression of a vague resentment against existing 
economic conditions. Now the rapid deterioration of the 
economic position of the German middle classes after the 
wart is well known. The reasons for this development are 
manifold, but its importance can hardly be overestimated. 
The individual who has been a victim of this development 
seeks for remedies along political lines. The small trader 
and shopkeeper whose economic independence is threatened 
by the growth of trusts and department stores, the officer 
of the once glorious army who finds himself reduced to the 
position of a clerk in a bank, the young man who once hoped 
for a professional career but ended as the employee of a large 
industrial concern have all combined to decry the power of 
capital. Filled as they are with the stereotyped traditional 
German faith in the State, they turn to that State as the only 
instrument for combating the mysterious and hostile forces 
which beset them. Anti-capitalism would perhaps be a better 
term for characterising their point of view than Socialism, 
for we are not here confronted with the proud and aggressive 
confidence of the proletarian masses who believe that the 
future belongs to them, but with a motley mass of small 
proprietors and expropriated functionaries who deeply resent 
the impact of forces which threaten their economic existence. 

But this radicalisation of the German middle classes 
would hardly suffice to explain the size of socialistic radicalism 
in Germany. It is greatly intensified by the crisis of the more 
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conservative socialistic forces. This crisis, about which 
much has been said and written, is mainly due to the Socialist 
support of the war and to the failure of the Social Democratic 
Party to push more vigorously toward a definite programme 
of socialisation after they came into power in 1918. This 
lost opportunity is the object of ever-renewed attacks by the 
Communists, who continue to assure the masses that only a 
thorough-going scheme after the Russian model will accom- 
plish the desired ends of the Socialist Movement. But 
another important factor is, undoubtedly, the failure of the 
Social Democratic leaders to develop an ideology and a 
programme more adapted to their altered situation under 
the new conditions. They completely failed to develop a new 
spirit and fell back upon the power which their hold over the 
trade unions gave them, backing this power by an ever- 
increasing system of successful patronage. The only vigorous 
and determined effort from within the Social Democratic 
rank and file to get beyond the outworn slogans of pre-war 
Germany has been made by the so-called religious Socialists, 
who have, broadly speaking, attempted to substitute the 
general principles of Christian ethics for the economic 
materialism of orthodox Marxism.! But it seems questionable 
whether this attempt will get very far. It is so hopelessly in 
conflict with the socialistic orthodoxy and at the same time 
so little in keeping with the contemporary movement of 
general philosophic thought. That a restatement of moderate 
Socialism in terms of a Christian ethic will solve the diffi- 
culties seems particularly improbable in view of the more 
radical Communist agitation. The Communists, who have 
adopted the thorough-going revolutionary and materialistic 
dogma of Karl Marx, are deriving much strength and great 
opportunity for agitation from the consistency of their point 


1 This is, of course, putting it very simply and discarding all the metaphysical 
bric-a-brac so dear to the German even when a politician. 
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of view. For, whatever may be urged against the materialistic 
view from a philosophical standpoint, after all is said and 
done, the fact remains that it is the simplest Weltanschauung 
which man has created. We are all acting as if we were 
materialists at heart nine-tenths of the day, and to simple 
and sensible people materialism has a great appeal. In 
political agitation particularly, simplicity in the views which 
we set forth is more important than anything else. 

The Communists derive further strength from the fact 
that they can point with pride to the maintenance and develop- 
ment of the Russian system which operated with the same 
ideological weapons, however far the reality may differ from 
this ideology. Russia is far away, and it is quite impossible 
for the average German worker to figure out for himself why 
a system of centralised governmental control of industrial 
development may succeed in a country like Russia and yet 
would not be feasible in a country like Germany. In prac- 
tically every German city with an industrial population, you 
can now see streets all decorated with red flags and garlands, 
with posters strung across from house to house inscribed : 
“Tn Russland Arbeit und Brot, in Deutschland Hunger und 
Not—helft uns ein Sovietdeutschland zu errichten.”! The 
propagandist effect of such comparisons is tremendous. 
And there is no prospect at all in my opinion (whatever one 
may consider desirable) that the Russian situation will change 
sufficiently to eliminate this aid to the German Communist 
Patty. For whatever one may think about the Russian 
Government, I, for one, am convinced that it will tend to 
succeed sufficiently to maintain itself in power for some time 
to come. In the coherent simplicity of its doctrine and in the 
Russian example, then, we have the two most prominent 
factors strengthening the Communist Party, and I feel certain 


+“ In Germany hunger and suffering, in Russia work and bread. Help us build a 
German Soviet State.” 
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that these factors suffice to insure the continued growth of 
German Communism. Its only real weakness is its dependence 
upon Russia, under the cloak of the Third International, both 
monetarily and ideologically. This weakness is strikingly 
illustrated at present by the lack of any coherent policy of the 
Communist Party in matters of Foreign Affairs. This lack of 
a foreign policy is, at least in part, due to the fact that even 
Communist leaders are never taken into confidence con- 
cerning important issues of foreign policy because of a wide- 
spread suspicion that whatever is known to the leaders of 
the Communist Party is also known to the Russian Govern- 
ment. Altogether, the Communist dependence upon Russia 
stands in the way of their making concessions to the forces 
of Nationalism which we have already discussed. But it 
seems certain that, as the party grows, a process of nationalisa- 
tion will set in. Perhaps this process has already begun. 
When I say this, I refer to certain very definite tendencies in 
the Communist organisation, which are, at least in part, 
traceable to a new fact in German political and economical 
life: foreign control of capital. We are here running into a 
by-product of the lost war and the economic destruction of 
Germany’s internal economic strength. It tends to be over 
looked, because it has no apparent economic significance In 
the gradual alienation of the control of capital, we are 
witnessing a process which is analogous to the conditions of 
modern Italy, which has been obliged to use the capital of 
foreigners for most of her industrial development.! The deep 
resentment against the capitalist built up in the class-conscious 
proletarian readily joins forces with the equally deep resent- 
ment of the disinhesited intellectual and professional man, 
who is deprived of the position of leadership to which he 


1See the fascinating analysis of this factor in creating Fascism in R. Michels’ 
Sozialismus und Faschismus in Italien. Michels shows how very important the control 
of capital by foreigners was for producing the combination of Nationalism and 
Socialism which Fascism represents. 
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considers himself entitled, against the foreigner in control 
and occupying his place. When Nationalism and Socialism, 
the two most explosive modern ideas, are thus brought 
together, the mixture may well prove to be the most powerful 
and destructive dynamite yet invented. 


Obviously Socialism is gaining ground in Germany all 
the time. National Socialists, Socialists, and Communists 
devote much effort to telling each other that they are not real 
Socialists at all. But the truth is that the majority of the 
German masses is definitely socialistic to-day. The truth of 
this statement is, it seems to me, independent of the wide- 
spread hostility to the Marxian dogma. Englishmen should 
have least difficulty in understanding this situation, for 
England, as I understand it, has had a strong Socialist Move- 
ment without any important spread or acceptance of the 
Marxian system. The average German, too, feels, although 
he often does not think it, that Socialism is essentially 
governmental control of economic activity and, therefore, a 
political rather than an economic doctrine. The extension 
of this governmental control he is inclined to accept in 
individual instances, even when he rejects it in principle. 
Thus industrialists, fiercely opposed to what they call 
Marxism, clamour for governmental subsidies when their 
business is approaching bankruptcy. The precarious nature 
of economic activities at the present time has led to an 
ever-widening extension of this sort of governmental activity, 
and while the German government may have had to go farther 
than any other, instances of this sort of thing are occurring 
everywhere. 


But what many people tend to forget when they find 
themselves confronted with a particular emergency is that 
all such extension of governmental activities requires in the 
first place a government which is capable of being expanded. 
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This the United States discovered when, during the war, 
they undertook to place the railroads under government 
administration. In fact, all governments discovered it at that 
time to a greater or less degree when they were obliged to 
undertake a vast number of activities which nobedy had ever 
dreamed of before. The reason why Germany, England, 
and France could go so far in extending the activities of 
government into business was the comparative strength of 
their governments, the vigour of their civil services (or, as I 
prefer to call it, bureaucracies).2 This is the positive side of 
bureaucracy, not only in Prussia, which came in for so much 
hostile criticism at home and abroad.’ Now it is the curious 
paradox of pre-war German Socialism to have advocated 
at once the extension of governmental activity and at the 
same time to have attacked violently the bureaucracy which, 
after all, carries on the government.* The revolution of 1918 
which, among other things, was supposed to be an attempt 
to carry this paradoxical and self-contradictory programme 
into effect, was, therefore, in this respect, bound to fail. By 
weakening the government, the leaders of the revolutionary 
government were bound to sacrifice the extension of govern- 
mental activity, #.¢., Socialism. It is little short of tragic that 
this revolution weakened the government at the very moment 
when governments everywhere are tending to become more 
authoritative in order to handle the ever-increasing activities 
which a growing industrial system forces upon them. The 
German government, formerly one of the strongest, was 
deprived of its almost independent, powerful and aggressive 


1 See Prof. Garnet’s interesting analysis The Conduct of Government during the War. 

* See the general discussion in Leonard D. White (ed.) The Civil Service in the Modern 
State and in Carl Joachim Friedrich and Taylor Cole, Responsible Bureaucracy. 

* The constitutional significance of this development in England is increasingly 
recognised. See the interesting discussion in W. A. Robson, Justice and Administrative 
Law, and R. Muir, How England is governed. 

4 This paradox was first clearly suggested by R. Michels in his Political Parties, 
although he gave his main attention to showing that even within the Socialist Party 
a strong bureaucratic hierarchy had developed. 
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NATIONAL SOCIALISM IN GERMANY 


bureaucracy by those very people who had advocated an 
enormous extension of governmental activity by advocating 
an all-inclusive system of State Socialism, so enormous, in 
fact, that probably even this bureaucracy could not have 
carried through the task without resuming the centralised 
control which it had never possessed since the days of 
Frederick the Great.1 As a result, even the rather weak 
efforts to extend governmental activities instead of retrenching 
them, led to the loss of the accustomed efficiency, to much 
waste, and finally to corruption. 


Among the electorate, however, these evils have not led 
to a profound dissatisfaction with governmental activity 
altogether as in the older democracies. The German masses 
are not disillusioned about government as such. Instead, these 
evils have produced the violent opposition to parliamentary 
democracy and to the more moderate Socialists, its staunchest 
defenders, which to-day unites the National Socialists and 
the Communists. Their war cry is: “We want more 
government. Therefore away with parliamentarism and 
democracy, which stand in the way of getting it.” The fact 
simply is that Germany is as thoroughly governmentalist® 
as any country, not even excluding Italy and Russia. And 
the real battle in Germany is raging, not over the question 
whether an extension of governmental activities should take 
place there or not, but over the question who should control 
these governmental activities, and whether they should be 
directed toward the welfare of an international or the national 
proletariat. The ready use of the presidential emergency 


1 It may be permitted to remark in passing, perhaps, that the efficiency of the German, 
and more particularly the Prussian, government was often overestimated. Although it 
was great in all detailed functions, its efficiency as a whole was considerably impaired 
by the failure to provide for a really effective co-ordinating and integrating head. 


*T hope English readers will forgive me for introducing this new term. It is meant 

to express what the French call efatiste. Under it are comprised all doctrines which 

Y an extension of governmental activity, whether you call it Socialism, 
Nationalism, Communism, Fascism or something else. 
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power during the last two years, while temporarily justifiable 
because of the immediate difficulties, is reviving among the 
ministerial bureaucracy habits of governmental absolutism 
which are not as objectionable to most Germans as they 
themselves often think. There still prevails a great deal of 
semi-religious faith in a mysterious “state” above and 
including all parties which is at once an organisation of the 
national community and an effective instrument for realising 
the general welfare. National Socialism as a party, with 
Hitler as its most eloquent spokesman, is a manifestation of 
this faith. Hitler’s promises to do all that is good and to 
destroy all that is evil, provided the state and the power are 
handed over to him, are eagerly listened to by many hundred 
thousands who are profoundly convinced that he is the 
prophet of a new and a better day. Whether the motley 
party which has collected around him, and which is the 
resultant of many different forces, will last, depends upon the 
accidents of personality. But one thing seems certain to me, 
and that is that Socialism, or rather governmentalism, is all- 
engulfing in Germany, and that the partisan division is be- 
tween its national and international form. By the struggle of 
these antithetical forces the future of Germany will be shaped 
for some time to come. 


1 See my article in Foreign Affairs (American) last fall, “‘ Dictatorsnip in Germany?” 
and a forthcoming one in the American Political Science Review, ‘“ Constitutional 
Dictatorship.” 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING IN THE 
MODERN STATE 


By Contin CLark 

HE planning of the economic, political and social 

life of the community, even at this early date, bids 

fair to become a cliché. The purpose of this 

atticle is not to draw up, or even to indicate the 

method of drawing up, yet another ambitious project to cover 
the whole of the national life. It is meant to examine the 
question of planning primarily from the economic or indus- 
trial side. It discusses the facts and ideas in the light of 
which planning can be undertaken, the need for planning 
and the difficulties which are likely to arise, rather than 
suggesting in any detail the nature of the planning machinery 
desired. It is believed that if the different aspects of the need 
for planning are clearly understood, viewed against the 
background of the general economic position of this country, 
the form of the machinery which should be set up will be 
in some ways a matter of detail rather than of principle, and 
will certainly be dependent upon the political situation at the 
time when any attempt is made to put these ideas into force. 
There are two main ways of approaching this problem. 
Firstly we may ask ourselves, speaking in the abstract and in 
the light of generalisations which we can make from our 
observations of economic affairs, how far private enterprise 
does make the best of things; and how far and in what 
tespects the results obtained from private capitalism from 
the point of view of efficiency alone (and excluding all political 
and ethical judgments) fall short of what might be expected. 
The other direction in which we may approach the 
question is in relation to the problem of unemployment. 
The majority of political and economic thinkers have probably 
become interested in this question of economic planning, 
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not from the abstract approach indicated above, but from 
the standpoint of asking whether we can obviate industrial 
fluctuations and make some provision for our surplus of 
unemployed by the systematic planning of industrial 
development. 

Any form of industrial planning for a country such as 
Britain must be somewhat indirect, though it need be none 
the less effective on that account. The whole of the Soviet 
policy of controlling industry from the side of prices, for 
instance, can be ruled out. It hardly needed the experience 
of the war to show that the direct control of prices of various 
commodities, even with statutory powers to control pro- 
duction, cannot be carried through without a very strong 
measure of State control amounting virtually to nationalisa- 
tion. In the same way questions of what might be called 
industrial administration cannot be controlled to any con- 
siderable exter:t by external authorities. On the other hand, 
it should be possible for the State to interfere successfully in 
certain broader questions of what might be called industrial 
policy. Speaking very generally, the State must aim at 
putting the private industrialist under some sort of obligation, 
by providing him with cheap fuel, power or transport, 
finance which he could not obtain elsewhere, remissions of 
taxation or what not, and in return can hope to secure some 
control over him in matters of industrial policy. As’ in- 
dicated above, it is doubtful whether the State could thus 
hope to secure control over such central issues as the prices 
of commodities. It might secure some partial control on 
questions relating to wages and labour conditions. It might 
achieve very valuable results in the direction of promoting 
co-operation and specialisation between industrialists, the 
allocation of orders to the concerns best fitted to handle 
them, and much rationalisation in the literal sense of the 
word. The State is already largely responsible for the 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING IN THE MODERN STATE 


provision of electricity and transport, and is deeply concerned 
in the general question of fuel and power. It might, therefore, 
hope for a considerable degree of control over industry from 
the fuel, power and transport side, in such varied directions 
as increasing the consumption of electricity, securing larger 
and more economical consignments on the railways, or 
developing and planning the use of gaseous fuel. 

The State can aim at fairly complete control in the 
important sphere of the allocation of capital to different 
industries and in this connection it is suggested that one 
industry—the financial issuing houses—should be com- 
pletely nationalised. There are two other questions which 
lie at present within the sphere of State economic activity— 
viz., housing and public utility services provided by local 
authorities under the supervision of the Ministry of Health, 
and the rapidly developing programmes of labour trans- 
ference. It is suggested that these two activities be planned 
nationally and brought into line with a policy for controlling 
the location of new industrial development. From the 
practical point of view this last appears to be particularly 
urgent from a number of aspects. 

These ate, in outline, the various directions in which 
the policy of extending public control and national planning 
could be carried out. he important question of foreign 
trade has been omitted. 

To attempt to incorporate the whole question of pro- 
tection and free trade within the idea of industrial planning 
is imposing too great a burden on a new and frail concept. 
This does not mean that we can hope to carry through any 
kind of industrial planning without having an effective and 
clear-cut policy with regard to imports. What it does mean 
is that we must make up our minds, largely in the light of 
other considerations, on the broad issue—namely, whether 
we want free imports, State Import Boards, general or selective 
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tariff—and then we must plan the whole sphere of internal 
industrial activity in accordance therewith. It is a delusion 
to think that the mere setting up of some form of control 
over the imports of manufactured goods would give the 
state sufficient authority to carry through a policy of general 
economic planning—and many will consider it is a dangerous 
delusion. 

It remains to be added, because it is often forgotten, that 
we must have some policy with regard to exports as well as 
imports. The proposals outlined below, if well conceived, 
should have the effect of reducing costs over the whole 
range of industry, but whether this should be supplemented 
by some special assistance or drive towards efficiency in the 
exporting industries, whether it is desirable to attempt to 
build up a surplus of exportable capital by increasing exports 
or reducing imports, or whether on the other hand the whole 
increase of efficiency secured should be devoted to raising 
wages, leaving our international competitive position as it is 
to-day, are questions involving such broad issues that they 
must be decided politically. 

It remains to be added that Great Britain during recent 
years has been very rapidly losing ground relative to other 
exporting industrial countries. The rate of loss of exports 
is only equalled by that of France, which has deliberately 
pursued the policy of high internal prices without any 
considerable special assistance to the exporting trades. How 
far this loss of exports can be said to account for unemploy- 
ment in this country now remains to be examined. 

We may first consider the general figures and then 
examine in more detail the figures relating to industries. 

Including the numbers employed in shipping and docks, 
transport and distribution of materials as well as those 
employed directly in manufacture it appears that in 1929 
the export trades directly and indirectly employed 2}-million 
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of insured workers. The export trade in 1924, which was 
smaller in volume by 8 per cent. than that of 1929, provided 
employment for about the same number. If in 1929 British 
exports had maintained the same position relative to the 
exports of other manufacturing countries which they held in 
1913 of in 1925, the number of persons in employment would 
have been about 400,000 higher. 

Unemployment during the second quarter of the year 
1931 had risen to the average of 2,680,000, having averaged 
1,250,000 in 1929. If the world consumption of manufactured 
goods had been restored to the 1929 level, and this country 
had maintained its 1929 share of the market, unemployment 
would have been less by some 800,000. The loss of exports 
in the slump is thus seen to account for 800,000 of a rise 
in unemployment over this period of a million-and-a-half. 
Practically the whole of the remainder of this increase is 
accounted for by the falling off in the production of capital 
equipment. 

In 1929 there were 845,000 insured workers employed 
in building and contracting work, which figure is brought up 
to 1,030,000 by including the workers engaged in the 
provision of building materials. A further 730,000 were 
employed in manufacturing machinery, ships, electrical 
equipment and heavy motor vehicles for the internal market. 
By the second quarter of 1931 employment in these industries 
had fallen by some 300,000. Bearing in mind the fact that 
the number of persons seeking employment is rising steadily 
at the rate of some 150,000 per annum, it appears that the 
above factors have accounted for the whole rise of unemploy- 
ment since 1929. Internal consumption and imports have 
been virtually unaffected. 

It may be that the destiny of this country lies in the 
direction of a considerably expanded export trade, within 
the boundaries of the Empire, and resignation to the loss of 
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foreign markets. Here again politicians and not economists 
must decide. But considering the prospects in all directions, 
there are not many who would suggest that it is advisable to 
plan on the assumption that there will be any considerable 
recovery in our export trades or even a maintenance of the 
numbers employed by them at present, especially if, as 
should soon be the case, the export trades undertake any 
considerable measure of rationalisation and labour-saving. 

But there are no such objections to attempting to restore 
activity to engineering, building and other industries supplying 
internal capital equipment. Surely our policy should be to 
take advantage of the present depression, when we cannot 
sell our goods, to re-equip our whole national economy for 
more efficient production in the future—to take advantage, 
speaking more precisely, of the cheap materials, the abundant 
surplus of labour of all kinds, the unused productive capacity 
and liquid resources and unused savings which a depression 
provides. Private enterprise is at present unwilling to use 
these resources—that is the nature of industrial depression— 
and such a policy of carrying out extensions of capital 
equipment over the whole field of industry must be nationally 
planned and carried through by the State. 

In the past, discussions on national re-equipping have 
largely turned on such objects as road building and to some 
extent capital extensions for railway and public utility 
concerns, together with housing. Except in the sphere of 
housing, it is beginning to appear that it is difficult to plan 
or put into force any considerable extension of the work 
already in hand in these directions. The 1929 Development 
Act and subsequent administrative measures, coming as 
they did at the end of a long period of years during which 
local authorities, railway companies and others had been 
constantly urged to accelerate schemes of work for the relief 
of unemployment, have probably brought to light all the work 
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which can be, in present circumstances, undertaken in this 
sphere. 

What is wanted is a quite new departure in policy. If 
our object is a really large programme of capital works of 
all kinds, we must define some method whereby capital 
equipment—machinery, buildings, ships and so forth—can 
be provided to private industrialists. The State, it is anti- 
cipated, should provide for the financing of such projects, 
and by putting the industrialist under an obligation should 
secure certain measures of control on the lines indicated 
above. This proposal may perhaps be described as the key 
point of the general project outlined in this article. 

Perhaps the financial side of this policy would be the 
easiest side of it. Some might say that the State would find it 
difficult at a time like the present to raise money for any 
industrial projects. Such a view is in fact the reverse of the 
truth. One of the main features of an industrial depression 
such as the present is that there is a considerable surplus of 
savings available but not used. This fact would seem to be 
agreed by conflicting schools of monetary theorists. It may 
also be the case that the mere taking of the surplus of savings 
off the market would neutralise much of the depression of 
prices and production in the field of general industry. So 
far as financial action by the State goes there is one issue of 
predominant importance in the present position, vz., the 
problem of conversion. The prospects of conversion at the 
time of writing appear to be constantly changing. From the 
point of view of general economic policy it is to be hoped 
that conversion may be attempted, for good or for ill, as 
soon as reasonably possible, leaving the field clear for capital 
issues for constructive purposes. 

Housing has been mentioned above. It is difficult for 
anyone to be satisfied with the present rate of house building. 
The 1930 Slum Clearance Act will make a considerable 
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contribution to employment ; but this is overshadowed by 
the persistent falling off of projects under the Wheatley 
Act, and the very slow growth of private enterprise in 
building to take the place of the Chamberlain Act. This 
latter Act, it will be remembered, lapsed in 1929, and no 
legislative provision was made to take its place in subsidising 
private enterprise. The best that can be claimed is that 
building plans under the Wheatley Act for the next five 
years will not fall short of the 1929 level, which latter was 
much lower than the rate of building in 1926 and 1927. 

The argument appears to be strong for setting on foot 
some house building programme under a national authority. 
There is plenty of evidence of the existence of families both 
willing and able to pay rents up to {1 per week for new 
houses if they were available. Some form of national housing 
authority, with powers to supplement the work of muni- 
cipalities without involving them in financial responsibility, 
should be in a position to build houses very cheaply and 
provide an immense amount of employment. The most 
difficult question of policy involved in this project would 
be the making of agreements with local authorities concerned 
on such matters as rents to be charged. 

The national aspect of the housing question almost 
immediately arises. It may surprise many to hear that even 
during 1930 there was actually a shortage of labour in certain 
trades in many of the rapidly-growing industrial towns in 
the Home Counties. The skilled labour required could not 
migrate from the north of England owing to the shortage 
of houses in the new areas. And in many trades no doubt 
the shortage of skilled men has held up the whole programme 
of development. It is desirable that the State should have 
powers to approach this problem from both sides; on the 
one hand the power to provide housing facilities in certain 
areas, and on the other hand some control over the location 
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of new industries so that where possible they should be 
placed in districts where there is a surplus rather than a 
shortage of suitable labour. 

The post-war years have shown a long succession of 
measures devoted to the assistance of private industry, but— 
and this is where the proposals of this article differ from those 
preceding—they have all been unconditional. Some splendid 
opportunities have been lost for enforcing upon industry 
some kind of re-organisation under social control, and of 
laying the foundations of a general economic policy. 

The Trade Facilities Act of 1921, which has recently been 
allowed to lapse, was probably the most successful, and 
bears considerable relation to the measures proposed in this 
atticle. Under that Act some £70,000,000 of capital works 
were undertaken ; the function of the State was to guarantee 
the interest. The capital in most cases could not otherwise 
have been obtained, and so these schemes represented a net 
addition to the community’s capital resources. Just to 
enumerate baldly the other measures by which industry has 
been more or less unconditionally assisted, we have Export 
Credits, the Railway Act of 1921, the beet-sugar and coal 
subsidies of 1924 and 1925, the building subsidies of 1923, 
1924 and 1930, the Electricity Act of 1926, the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation of 1928, and the most flagrantly 
unconditional of all these, the derating of industry in 1929. 

From the strict economic point of view there are, I think, 
three main objects of a policy of planning. The first is that 
by planning and controlling the amount of new capital 
invested in building, machinery and so forth, we can hope 
to cure trade fluctuations and unemployment—as some 
would put it, by the equating of “ saving ” and “ investment.” 
Secondly, we must attempt to forecast and control, directly 
or indirectly, the relative prices and outputs of the different 
industries, in other words, to control the allocation of the 
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new capital whose total amount is determined under the 
first head. Thirdly, comes the question of our policy for 
controlling the rates of development (or contraction) not only 
of different industries, but also of different areas. 

The second group of problems, involving as it does 
quantitative enquiries into the relative elasticities of demand 
for the products of different industries, is at once the most 
difficult and the most interesting from the economic point 
of view. But discussion of the possibilities of advance in 
this direction involves too many technical questions of 
applied economics and cannot well be pursued here: suffice 
it to say that there are a number of possible lines of advance. 
The first group of problems have been discussed above : 
the third group, relating to the location of industry, remain 
to be examined. 

When we look at Great Britain to-day, with an eye not to 
immediate issues but to loag-run conditions, what are the 
underlying facts which we observe with which our general 
economic policy must deal ? We see, firstly, a decline in the 
relative importance of our old exporting industries, which 
many consider regrettable, but which all but the most 
backward-gazing of us consider inevitable. We see, what 
is in fact much more serious, a general stagnation of the 
industries working for the larger home market. Coupled 
with the grave depression in certain industries we find the 
cognate phenomenon of depressed areas, which has social and 
economic manifestations far wider than the comparatively 
straightforwatd problems of depressed industries. Three 
of our most important old industrial areas bid fair to become 
actually derelict, Lancashire, the North-East coast and South 
Wales—while others such as Central Scotland and West 
Riding are in a very difficult position. During the last few 
years rationalisation has proceeded rapidly in the heavy 
industries. But the nature of the problem of the depressed 
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areas is clear. The three areas mentioned above are almost 
entirely dependent upon the four industries of coal, cotton, 
iron and steel, and shipbuilding. The future course of these 
industries is almost certain to be that of diminution of the 
labour force required to produce a given output, while 
demand will be stationary or slowly rising. No one seriously 
predicts that the world’s demand for coal and cotton, though 
it will probably rise, will ever again rise as rapidly as it did 
before the War. 

Rationalisation must proceec and must of necessity be 
countenanced and assisted by the State. In the long run, it 
is said, the displaced labour will be absorbed by the expanding 
industries. There is no need to add the qualification “ in 
the long run ” in diversified industrial districts where labour 
is fluid. In such areas the decay of the older industries is 
directly counter-balanced by the growth of new industries, 
and we may find a period of diminishing unemployment, as 
for instance in parts of the Midlands during recent years, 
while individual industries are rapidly displacing labour. 
The crux of the problem arises when questions of geographical 
movement intervene. After an old and inefficient steel works 
is shut down in the north, both ultimately and immediately 
it is true to say that the workers should find employment in 
the expanding industries of the Midlands, or in distribution 
and services in the South. But it is slow and very difficult for 
labour on its own initiative to move over the country in 
search of work. It is not really very sensible to suggest that, 
when a whole town is dependent on a steel works, that 
town should be abandoned and its entire population migrate 
if the steel works is closed down. 

At present the Ministry of Labour is responsible for 
the training and transference of labour from the depressed 
areas, and a considerable machinery is being built up. But 
the State as such has no control over the new sources of 
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employment, and only from local authorities has it ever 
exacted the condition that transferred labour should be 
employed in new works. If the State is wholly or partially 
responsible for rationalisation, considerations of political 
expediency alone would prove the desirability of the State 
having control of alternative sources of employment to 
offer to displaced labour. 

There are other considerations involved in our present 
policy of allowing areas to become derelict. This is a policy 
not of national economy but of national waste, of deliberately 
abandoning capital equipment of the old industries in the 
declining areas, some of it possibly not efficient, but most 
of it in some way capable of being used for new industries. 
Many of our industrial areas are perhaps some of the finest 
equipped in the world with respect to power, fuel, transport 
facilities, the availability of coal supplies, and their unique 
nearness to ports available for ocean transport. Nature has 
endowed us with gifts which we seem determined to squander. 
Up to the War and later we have been building up systems of 
transport and power supply, the return on which we appear 
not to be anxious to secure. There is a good and diversified 
labour force available in these areas, showing in many ways 
characteristics which are not to be found in the South, 
particularly a plentiful supply of unoccupied female labour. 
Then again if we allow these areas to become derelict we 
must write off as a complete loss the whole of the community’s 
capital which has been sunk in providing houses and roads ; 
much of the housing no doubt is below reasonable standards, 
but certainly not all. More directly should the State be 
interested in the loss of municipal capital which would ensue. 
And finally there is the whole complex of local economic 
services, the capital which has been sunk in shops, in services, 
in local public utilities and so forth which becomes worthless 
as the area sinks into dereliction. 
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When we as a nation are confronted by such considerations 
what do we do? We have had for some years a moderately 
good flow of new industries and new employment, and we 
are at present engaged in spoiling irrevocably great areas 
of country in the South in order to set up these new industries 
in totally undeveloped areas, or we are sending them to 
increase the unique congestion of population on the outskirts 
of Greater London. 

Perhaps it will be urged that the industrialist sets up 
his new works in these new districts for reasons of cost, 
although, as a matter of fact, he generally does it in order 
to secure a supply of docile labour which does not demand 
trade union conditions. It is not difficult to predict what the 
position of trade unionism will be if this process is allowed 
to go on for another generation. 

But apart from this consideration, even if the manufacturer 
can prove that he can work at lower costs if he is allowed to 
plant his factory in Middlesex or Berkshire, there is one 
factor which we are entirely leaving out of account. No 
entry is made in the manufacturer’s balance-sheet for the 
cost to the community of migrating new workers into his 
area, of building them houses, roads and drains, and 
providing them with gas, water, electricity, buses and trams, 
of the costs of congestion of population, and finally of the 
cost of writing off the derelict social capital in the depressed 
areas where the new industries might have been set up. All 
these charges have to be borne in some form by the community 
as a whole and very often by the local authorities. The 
manufacturer is now virtually exempt from paying even his 
share of the rates. Small wonder that when we allow the 
manufacturer to evade these charges for which he is 
tesponsible that the public and private balance-sheets lead to 
divergent estimates of the relative advantages of different 


areas. 
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Greater London is, of course, a peculiar problem. 
Congestion of its traffic is steadily becoming more stupendous, 
and every year yet more costly plans have to be undertaken 
to relieve it. Every coming of new industries and population 
to its outskirts helps to increase congestion through the whole 
complex organism. Ten years ago the amount of over- 
crowding in London was worse than that of any other 
considerable area in England; and now that so many new 
industries have been brought into Greater London the 
demand for houses has been further aggravated. The lack 
of any control over private property in land has caused 
this demand to lead to a huge increase in rents, all of which 
is appropriated to the possession of private interests. Finally, 
most people will agree on the general undesirability of having 
so much of the life of the community concentrated on a 
single centre. The continuance of the present weakening 
of the individual life of the provinces would be an irretrievable 
disaster both from the economic and the social point of view. 

It is clear that in order to avoid difficulties of this kind 
a drastic policy is required of implementing the Town 
Planning Acts and particularly regional planning. To some 
extent these plans have been prepared on a uniform system, 
and so represent the “blue prints” for any scheme of 
national economic planning. What is now required is the 
machinery for enforcing them—some machinery for forcing 
new industries into areas indicated by regional planning as 
most suitable when all considerations are taken into account, 
considerations of transport and other costs of production 
as well as of amenities and of housing and population 
movement. At present municipalities build new houses, 
generally in accordance with town planning schemes, to 
rehouse the slum dwellers, but have no power of bringing 
industries into the areas indicated by the town planners, and 
the workers in the new houses have to travel long distances 
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to and fro from work; the Ministry of Labour through its 
Training and Transference Department is constantly bringing 
men away from depressed areas but has no guaranteed 
employment to train them for or housing to offer them ; the 
State subsidies are used to enable every local authority to 
build houses and roads without knowing where or whether 
they will be required; while the industrialist brings his 
works to a district chosen by himself, often on irrational or 
invalid grounds, and complains that he can get neither 
workers, housing, power nor transport. 

Many of us give prime importance to the consideration 
of the preservation of the countryside and the securing of 
access to open spaces for all town dwellers. Many things 
which men can do are almost unbelievably foolish and short- 
sighted, but in few cases are the effects of folly so irretrievable 
as when the developer has set to work to destroy the 
countryside. Even on the question of preserving limited 
open spaces we are at present heading in exactly the wrong 
direction. Our present policy of planting new industries 
on the outskirts of big towns is directly making it more 
difficult for the congested populations of the cities to secure 
access to any open space at all, let alone unspoiled country. 

The desirable line of development has been advocated 
now for a generation. In so far as we are a country of 
expanding industries and population, that is, in so far as 
our new industries are too numerous or otherwise unsuitable 
for making use of our old industrial areas, we must adopt 
the general policy of building satellite towns. Above all 
we must avoid the creation of dormitory towns. This 
involves national control not only over housing, which we 
have to a considerable extent already, but also over industry, 
which we must now grasp. The growth of electrification has 
made easily soluble what was most intractable in this 
connection. Homes and works can now co-exist within the 
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boundaries of a small well-planned town, with plenty of 
access to open country, and dependent on a big centre for the 
more specialised functions and cultural life of a city. Few 
people realise how much of the national income to-day is 
expended on maintaining our ever more elaborate system of 
passenger transport, so as to enable people to live yet further 
from those industrial centres in which they work. Our 
unplanned industrial development is making our centres 
of population increasingly less habitable. 

The day when industry was typitied by the cotton mill 
with its tall smoking chimney has come to an end. The 
typical industry of to-day is carried on predominantly with 
electrical power and in quite a small works. There will 
always be, of course, the heavy industries, of diminishing 
relative and perhaps absolute importance. ‘Their sites are 
virtually determined by considerations of transport; they 
must be near either minerals or in some cases water-fronts. 
But the location of the heavy industries will not affect very 
considerably our general problem of city planning for a 
population which is increasingly engaged upon light industry 
and distribution. 

At present the State is responsible for developing an 
already complex system of roads. Have we really any idea 
where twenty years hence will be found our main cities and 
industrial centres? Unless linked with some scheme of 
national economic planning our whole system of roads, to 
say nothing of our general control of transport and electri- 
fication, is bound to be largely working in the dark. 

Some may say that to plan any policy to deal with the 
diverse problems brought together above involves so many 
difficult considerations that it is impossible to make rapid 
decisions upon them, and that no policy can be decided upon 
till the various questions have been considered for some 
length of time. What these apologists for inertia do not 
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seem to realise is that inaction and delay commit us just as 
irretrievably as could any form of positive policy. Our 
responsibility to posterity is just as great, even if by a policy 
of unimaginative timidity we persuade ourselves that we 
are not becoming saddled with responsibilities to our own 
generation. And even on this count it is somewhat fatuous 
to say that we are not involving ourselves in commitments 
because the State itself is not sinking any money in industry 
(except unemployment benefit), when we know that a huge 
total of the community’s savings is all the time being irretriev- 
ably fixed in completely unplanned developments. 

After the lapse of a century we are still applying partial 
and unsatisfactory palliatives to the unorganised industry, 
the unbalanced and over-specialised distribution of population, 
the slums, and the dirty, dismal and unplanned cities left 
us by the first Industrial Revolution. And now, like the 
military experts who always have their plans ready for the 
last war, we seem to be unaware of the swifter and more 
far-reaching new Industrial Revolution which is going on 
around us, some few aspects of which have been described 
above. Every year that goes past further opportunities of 
control are lost, further chaos is created, further areas are 
developed which must stand for a century as monuments of 
this generation, as our ancestors of the early nineteenth 
century have left theirs. But if we are not too cynical to have 
any sense of responsibility towards posterity, let us remember 
that now is the time for rapid construction and not for easy 
investigation. The swift march of events cannot be requested 
to await our leisurely way of making political and adminis- 
trative decisions. 











PRINCES AND PEASANTS AT THE 
ROUND TABLE 


By H. N. BrattsForp 


HE great achievement of the Round Table Conference 

| was that its sketch of a Federal Constitution for India 
created an atmosphere of hope. Here is a framework, 
within which a free India may shape her future. Here 

in principle, alike at the Centre and in the Provinces, is 
responsible self-government. The advance, when one 
measures these proposals against any expectations which one 
might have formed, even two years ago, is startling. Nor does 
a more leisurely scrutiny of details, though it suggests grave 
anxieties, wholly destroy this first impression. India, if as 
a whole she should, with some indispensable amendments, 
accept this Constitution, will work and breathe and grow in 
a new atmosphere. At last, after five generations, an Indian 
government, a government with a dark skin, will rule again 
in Delhi. How much, in a new sense of dignity and a 
consciousness of liberated power, that will mean to every 
Indian, but above all to the younger generation, it is difficult 
for us, who have always been our own masters, to measure. 
The stigma of racial inferiority is all but erased. The paralysis 
of a nation’s will is ended. Within this Constitution, over a 
vast range of her daily life, India will make her own disposi- 
tions. She will feel no longer that her destiny is in the hands 
of strangers; nor in tones, alternately of listlessness and of 
exasperation, will she be able, for all that is amiss, to blame 
this alien power, as far beyond her control as the monsoon. 
In two instances, in our own life-time, we have seen what 
the removal of a stamp of inferiority can achieve to raise the 
mental stature of human beings. Women, in our own 
country, have gained alike in ambition and capacity by their 
liberation. A repressed class in Russia has become the daring 
architect of a grandiose future. We may witness, in India 
also, when its people feel that they stand erect, a great release 
of creative energies. Looking around them, they will see 
opportunities where there were closed doors, difficulties to 
be overcome where once impossibilities confronted them, 
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an India to be shaped and re-created by their own effort and 
thought, which was a conqueror’s possession. They 
exaggerated, it is true, their own impotence in the past: 
there was much which they might have done that they did 
not do. It will be well if they exaggerate also their command 
over the future. By that illusion men grow to greatness. 

The future of this plan for India is rather a problem in 
human dynamics than in the niceties of constitutional law. 
Englishmen who knew the India that was, tend to assume that 
the India of to-morrow will be its replica. A nation that 
comes to power is changed by the act. It finds new leaders: 
its ambitions expand : the tempo of its life is quickened, and 
it achieves overnight what in dull epochs would be the work 
of years. That happened during the year of struggle: it 
ought to go on happening through the first decade of the 
new era. My own knowledge of India is slight, but elsewhere 
I have seen liberated nations at work. I ask myself whether, 
in their planning of the future, British ministers or officials, 
or the authors of the Simon Report, have made allowance 
for this quicke:ied tempo. One does not wish to check it : 
it means life. Yet on this question of pace the whole attitude 
of India towards the scheme will turn. 

The main obstacle to the acceptance of this Draft is in 
its provisions over finance. Indians say that while it professes 
to concede responsible government at the Centre, it withdraws 
in effect nearly 85 per cent. of the Central expenditure from 
their control. One begins with the Army, which accounts 
(on different methods of reckoning) for 26 or 33 per cent. 
of the whole expenditure of Provinces and Centre together. 
Then comes the debt, and one goes on to the cost of the 
civil administration, where the salaries and pensions of the 
covenanted services are inevitably protected. Within the 
limits set by these reservations, the scope for any constructive 
use of finance in the work of building the nation is painfully 
restricted. The masses at present are too heavily taxed: 
one would wish to hope that a self-governing India will 
draw much more of its revenue from income tax: but dare 
it or ought it to increase the total burden of taxation? If 
there can be no reduction in the cost of the Army, the debt 
and in administrative salaries, the new India will start with 
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the same inelastic Budget which has hampered development 
in the past, and there will remain for education, health, and 
the fostering of agriculture and industry little more than the 
miserable residue (7 or 9 per cent. by the different reckonings) 
available to-day. The effort of Congress to reduce these 
fixed charges springs from a motive more deserving of 
sympathy than a natural wish to escape expense. Unless it 
can succeed here, its hands will be tied in the effort to end 
the misery of the villages by re-organising agriculture, 
banishing preventible disease, and establishing universal 
education. We must open our minds to give a fair hearing 
to the arguments by which Congress has convinced itself 
that some of the items which went to make up the debt 
ought never to have been charged to India’s account. 
The most hopeful field for economy is the military 
expenditure. There are here three possibilities. In the first 
place, we are on the eve of a general Disarmament Conference. 
Sanguine experts look forward to a general scaling down of 
the cost of defence by 25 per cent. If that should be possible, 
then India to this extent should share in the common gain. 
In the second place, the scale and cost of Indian armaments 
is fixed by certain fears, which we usually drape in euphemisms. 
In so far as the Indian Army is a strategical reserve, for 
use at our discretion throughout the East, in China for 
example, or (for that is certainly part of the calculation) 
against Russia, then the Empire (as the Simon Report 
recognised) ought to make a contribution towards its 
maintenance. It is, however, chiefly an insurance against 
various internal risks, ranging from communal riots, and the 
possibility of attacks on the European cantonments, up to 
another Mutiny. It is this last risk which has obliged us to 
station in India one British soldier for every two Indians, 
although one British private costs as much as four Indians. 
The grant of self-government is meaningless, unless it has 
diminished and, indeed, abolished, this risk. Against local 
disorders precautions must still be taken. But the old fear 
of a mass rising against foreign rule, which should spread to 
the Indian regiments, is no longer rational, if our intention 
is honest that India henceforward shall govern herself. The 
distrust which was held to justify this numerous and expensive 
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British contingent has become an anachronism. An immediate 
reduction should be possible, accompanied by an undertaking 
to review the position again after (say) five experimental 
ears. 

4 Finally comes the question of the pace at which 
“ Indianisation ” is to proceed, both in the army and in the 
civil service. At the rate now contemplated, a quarter of 
a century will elapse before even the few Indian battalions 
selected for experiment are wholly officered by Indians. 
There is to be no speeding up of the usual slow process of 
promotion by seniority, and no young men will attain 
positions of responsibility. That is not the spirit of a 
revolutionary time, and, unless we check it by pedantry and 
caution, the first years of India’s new era ought, in the best 
sense of the word, to be a revolutionary time—a period which 
stimulates men to rise above themselves, an epoch of q'ick 
change and generous creation. Carnot and Trotsky created 
their armies with less than a tenth of this allowance of time ; 
they scoffed at seniority and picked young men; but they 
won victories. If India were free to use the impulse of 
patriotism to build up her own army, with the technical aid 
of young and sympathetic English soldiers, the thing could 
be done in a few years, but only if the spirit and ~tmosphere 
of this army were such that young Indian patriots of the 
educated class would consent to serve in it. If it is to remain 
an old-world army, trusting to habit, discipline and pay for 
its cohesion rather than to an idea, then doubtless much time 
and endless routine ate needed for its formation : one cannot 
turn men into automata quickly. 

After this problem of ce, vital because it will decide 
whether India will have the means to organise and educate 
herself out of her present poverty, the pivot of this Draft 
is its federal scheme. In almost any form federation promises 
some gain. The division into British provinces and Indian 
States answers to no real differences of race, language, religion 
or culture. The Indian nation, were this separation to 
continue, would feel herself incomplete. Here is the promise 
of a political unity, such as she knew only once or twice, and 
then only for a brief span, in her long history. One struggles 
to give to this aspect of the plan its due value, but unity has 
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been won at a heavy price. The Princes fought hard to avoid 
the surrender of any substantial part of their sovereign 
rights. In so far as they come into the federal scheme they 
gain much, and abandon nothing. They will now have, 
what they never had before, a share in determining the 
policy of India, in all that concerns tariffs and communications. 
But their influence has narrowed the scope of Federal 
legislation within dangerously narrow limits. As the Draft 
stands, the Federal Legislature will have no power to set 
standards, to prescribe any minimum of civilisation, or even 
to guarantee to all Indians respect for their elementary civil 
rights. In certain of its most questionable features the 
Constitution of the United States has been taken as a model. 
The checks and balances of its elaborate mechanism of 
political frustration, designed to prevent a majority from 
achieving anything in the way of fundamental change—all 
these are duly copied in the two chambers and the provision 
for their election at different times. But of the nobler spirit 
of the American Constitution, its bold assertion of the 
citizen’s fundamental rights, there is, as the Draft now stands, 
no trace. A federation will have a living unity, if it embodies 
some idea of the terms under which men should live together 
within it. This Indian Federation rests upon no social ideal 
whatever: save in the sphere of religion it has no foundation 
of citizen rights. Within it there will continue all the 
anomalies of to-day, and it will have no power to abate them. 
In Bombay there are certain freedoms which the courts will 
secure: in Patiala there are none of these things. Under 
this Federation, a Maharajah may continue to do as he will 
with his own, and that is the whole range of his subjects’ 
lives, their honour, their property, and their tiberty of 
expression and association. 

If the Draft brings no gain, through a definition of basic 
rights, to the citizens of the despotically governed Indian 
States, it involves for the provinces of British India a serious 
risk in their social advance. Labour legislation is a provincial 
subject, and up to a point a central subject. It is intelligible 
that the Princes should have resisted the efforts of the 
spokesmen of Indian Labour at the Conference, who wished 
to make Labour a federal subject. To legalise Trade Unions, 
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to regulate hours and conditions of work, perhaps one day 
to fix minimum wage rates, and above all to render such 
reforms effective by extending inspection to the Princes’ 
dominions, would have seemed to all but the enlightened few 
among them an intolerable infringement of their autocracy. 
The effect will be to hamper Labour legislation, as it is 
hampered in the United States. To escape the relatively 
satisfactory legislation of Massachusetts, the textile industry 
is transferring itself to Southern States, which have no code 
for the protection of women and children. The same thing 
might happen in India. Even if it did not in fact happen on 
a great scale—and few of the States could offer to a highly 
organised industry the facilities which it can enjoy in the 
Bombay Presidency—obstructive interests would play upon 
the fear that it might happen. The tisk that minor industries 
may migrate to the States to avoid the regulations of British 
India is more serious—indeed, in the case of ginning factories 
this is already happening. A Province with a progressive 
Ministry would be hampered at every turn by the fear of 
handicapping its own industries in their competition with 
those of more backward States, and this will be true not only 
of its labour legislation in the narrower sense of the word, 
but also of what it may do to improve housing and the 
condition of the masses generally. To this defect in the 
Draft Constitution the Whitley Commission has drawn 
attention in an emphatic passage (pp. 457-462). Both Federal 
and provincial legislatures should have power to legislate, 
but the provincial or States legislation must not impair or 
infringe that of the Federation. 

The Draft makes no proposal for any uniformity in the 
system of representation by which the Federal Legislature 
will be composed. The provinces of British India will elect 
their representatives on a franchise which will be laid down, 
and will be the same for all. The Princes will do as they 
please.1 Some of them who have consultative Chambers 
(not even the most liberal have yet conceded responsible 
government) may possibly permit some process of election. 


1“ Their Highnesses made it clear that in their opinion the method by which the 
States’ representatives should be chosen will be a matter for the States themselves.” 
Report of the Conference, p. 8. 
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It is fairly certain that most of them will nominate their own 
delegations, even if they should go through some motion of 
consulting their purely decorative Councils. The Prince, in 
short, will send his own servants, who will vote and speak 
as he requires them. There can be, while the Princes remain 
autocrats, no representation of their subjects’ interests or 
opinions. 

This would be sufficiently objectionable if the Princes 
were, in fact, independent. A very few of the best of them 
nearly deserve that name. Mysore, for example, is so well- 
governed, and has under its progressive Prince a population 
sO numerous and contented, that it offers no pretext for 
intervention from Delhi. It is otherwise with most of the 
Princes. Their administration is commonly so backward and 
inefficient, their misuse of their revenues for personal 
agerandisement so scandalous, their oppression of their 
subjects so flagrant, that at any time the Political Department 
at Delhi, or the British Resident at the Prince’s Court would 
have ample ground for intervention. In practice this power 
of supervision is little used. The Prince enjoys a certain 
undefined latitude to indulge his oppressions and his vices, 
but scrupulous loyalty is exacted from him, and a ceremonial 
deference towards British officials who represent the Para- 
mount Power. It is a feudal relationship, which fails to 
secure even tolerable government in the Princes’ dominions, 
but does ensure discipline. For any misconduct which offends 
Delhi the penalty may be deposition. The Prince is a 
tenant-at-will, ana is very careful in all his political acts to 
consider the susceptibilities and follow the promptings of 
Delhi. This is so well understood that the proposal to 
include in the Federal Chambers a large representation of the 
Princes, which will be approximately a third of the whole 
number of members, brought about an astonishing rally of 
British Conservative and official opinion in favour of a 
Federal scheme. To win Conservative support for responsible 
government at the Centre for British India alone would 
have been difficult or impossible: that would have meant 
the control of policy by an elected Assembly. The Princes 
will dilute its democracy. They will take over the part which 
the contingent of official members plays to-day. Theit 
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severest critics will not accuse them of democratic leanings, 
and one may safely assume that whenever the Viceroy, as the 
representative of the Home Government, holds on any item 
of current business a strong opinion, the princely contingent 
will be found to share it. The surrender of power to India 
is not so complete as it seems. The Federal Assembly will 
look like an Indian body, but within it a solid, immovable 
contingent of “ King’s men,” subject to discipline, will be 
at cali to override the will of the Indian people. A majority, 
indeed, the Princes will not possess in either House, but with 
the more conservative groups from British India to back 
them, their votes (as high a figure as 50 per cent. for the 
Senate, and 4o per cent. for the Lower House has been 
suggested) should usually suffice to ensure a solid Con- 
servative majority in the Federal Legislature. One general 
election may follow another, but unless British India is 
virtually unanimous, a progressive majority will be 
unattainable. The princely contingent may refrain (though 
this is uncertain) from voting on issues which concern British 
India alone. They might not, for example, directly defeat 
a proposal to lower the burden of taxation on the peasants 
by making landlords’ incomes subject to income tax; but 
they can prevent any Government from holding office which 
would be likely to offend the propertied class in this way. 
It is even proposed that a majority of two-thirds shall be 
necessary to unseat a Ministry by a vote of no-confidence : 
in other words, the vote of the princely contingent would 
alone suffice to sustain a Ministry. India, with the balance of 
political power determined by the Princes, will be ruled by 
its Iendlords. 

The demand of the Indian people, including the subjects 
of the Princes, in so far as they dare to express themselves, 
is that the rights of the Paramount Power should be exercised 
in future by the Federal Government, or to be precise, by the 
Viceroy on the advice of the Federal Ministry. If that were 
done, the worst menace of this Federal arrangement would 
disappear, for this princely contingent would cease to be the 
reserve force of the Imperial Power within the Indian 
Parliament. This ready means of ruling India by division 
would no longer be available. On this, however, it is 
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improbable that the Empire will give way. It has called in 
the Princes to hold the people in check, and presumably it 
knows what it is doing. There remains, however, another 
possibility, which wouid appreciably lessen this danger. It 
has been suggested that if Paramountcy is vested in the 
Viceroy, acting in his personal capacity and not on the advice 
of his Ministers, there ought to be some tribunal which in 
the case of disputes would stand between him and the 
Princes. A Federal Supreme Court, if such a body should be 
created, would be the proper body for this purpose. It might 
serve as some slight check upon an arbitrary use of the 
Paramount Power to enforce political discipline. If any 
declaration of civil rights could be introduced into the 
Constitution, a Supreme Court could perform a vastly more 
important service. It might enable the subjects of the more 
despotic Princes to impose upon their rulers some show of 
respect for the more elementary human rights. If it were also 
entrusted with the decision, whether any proposed legislation 
infringes minority rights, there would be fewer occasions for 
the exercise by Governors of their formidable powers of 
veto. There is danger as well as advantage in the creation 
of a Supreme Court, charged with the interpretation of a 
written Constitution. It might interpret it, as the American 
Supreme Court does, consistently in the interests of property. 
But on the whole, in India, the gain is likely to outweigh 
the danger. India stifles under arbitrary authority: against 
that, in all its forms, the first line of defence is law. 

If the Indian peoples were free to follow their own 
interests and wishes in determining their relations with the 
Princes, their course would be clear. They would lay down 
in the Constitution a clear statement of the elementary 
rights, civil and political, which belong to every citizen of 
the Federation, and these must include the right to popular 
tepresentation, on a defined franchise, in its Federal Assembly. 
The Princes on this conception would be free to enter, or to 
remain outside the Federation: but if they should decide to 
enter, it must be on conditions which ensure to all its members 
the minimum standards of a civilised life. If this plan were 
followed, Princes who delayed their entry would soon be 
exposed to agitation from their subjects, backed by the 
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sympathy of all India. Against the intense sentiment of 
nationality, few of the Princes dare make a stand. If on the 
other hand, they enter on their own terms, withholding 
popular representation, and maintaining their customary 
retensions to dispose of the persons and property of their 
subjects, the Federation and the Paramount Power are bound 
to protect them, and to defend them against a menacing 
agitation by their subjects, even though it should be for the 
conquest of rights which obtain throughout British India. 
There remain in considering this Federal Constitution 
two subjects o< the first importance, as to which the Draft 
gives little or no guidance. By what procedure may this 
defective Constitution be amended? Will the Princes have 
the same power to forbid its improvement that they have 
had to maim it at the start ? One sometimes felt in India last 
year the presage of social revolution. Nothing will hasten 
the attempt so surely as the knowledge that peaceful change 
lies outside the scope of the people’s will. Again, one does 
not know on what franchise the members of the two houses 
from British India will be elected. Almost certainly the 
Provincial Legislatures will elect the Senators. The Lower 
House may be elected by some indirect process: if elected 
directly, it will be by an extremely restricted electorate, 
which will entirely exclude the peasant masses and the 
urban workers. For the latter special representation will 
doubtless be provided: organised Labour will at least be 
heard, though its voting power may be negligible : apparently 
no similar arrangement is proposed for the poorer peasant 
cultivators and tenants, who form the immense majority 
of the population of India. Yet, at every turn, in handling 
both federal and central subjects, the All-India Legislature 
will be disposing of their interests and fortunes. It may 
tax their salt, but alternately it might relieve their meagre 
diet of this charge, by raising and spreading the income tax, 
which at present their landlords wholly escape. It will fix 
the tariff, and so determine the cost of much that they may 
buy. Over all this, it appeats improbable that the peasants 
can exert any influence whatever : they will not have so much 
as a spokesman who might enter a protest. Their interests will 
be confided to the Legislature dominated by those arch- 
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landlords the Princes, balanced, if the more liberal proposal 
prevails, by representatives of British India who will speak 
for its propertied and professional class, but not for the 
masses in its villages. 

To the proposals for self-government in the Provinces 
one turns with a sense of relief. The complications which 
overwhelm us at the Centre are absent. There are no reserved 
subjects, no “untouchables” among the chapters of the 
Budget: mor are there Princes, thrust in like a wedge, to 
destroy democracy, with the Tory mallet to drive it home. 
The Provinces have not for Indian sentiment the importance 
of the Centre: they do not symbolise the unity of the Indian 
people: sovereignty resides in Delhi, and not in Madras or 
Lahore. Yet for the daily life of the people, the Provinces 
are the more important of the two. With them will lie the 
settlement of the whole agrarian problem: they fix the land 
revenue: they may strike at the root of Indian poverty by 
organising agriculture and rural industries: they may 
transform the mediaeval mind of the masses by education: 
local government, with the chance of restoring the old 
self-governing village, is under their control, with forestry 
and irrigation, health and housing, labour legislation, and 
finally the police, whom an Indian Minister may teach, what 
no one else has yet taught them, to feel themselves the 
servants of the people. Here, rather than at the Centre, lies 
the hope of creative social legislation and of economic 
progress. 

It is, then, even more important to secure genuine 
democracy in the Provinces than at the Centre. The same 
fear of popular representation shows itself, however, in the 
Draft. Six Indians among the thirty-five members of the 
Franchise Sub-committee, held that full adult suffrage was 
immediately practicable. The remainder agreed on a plan 
which is to enfranchise not less than 10, nor more than 25 pet 
cent. of the total population—with a bias apparently towards 
the lower figure. The main qualification will be some rough 
measure of income, and in addition the vote will be bestowed 
on those who possess some educational qualification, or have 
served in the Army, while some special consideration is 
suggested for women. It is not clear whether these latter 
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qualifications confer plural votes. The meaning of these 
recommendations is evident. They will enfranchise the whole 
of the propertied and educated classes, including clerks and 
shopkeepers : they will include in the villages the relatively 
prosperous peasant-owners, and in towns presumably most 
of the craftsmen, foremen, and skilled artisans. They will 
exclude the poorer of the tenant cultivators, and the main 
body of the wage-earners in town and country. It is a 
proposal to debar from any influence over legislation those 
who stand in the direst need of it, those in short who have 
most to gain by the reform of land tenure, the lightening of 
taxation, the fixing of a minimum wage, and the improvement 
of housing. It will mean, one supposes, that about half the 
adult males will vote. 

Some provision follows, however, for the poor. They are 
to be grouped in units of twenty, which will choose an 
elector, and these electors on their behalf will vote among 
their more fortunate neighbours. One reaches an interestin 

uation: one labourer or tenant is entitled to one-twentiet 
of the influence of a usurer or a landlord. 

Presumably it was the old difficulty of illiteracy which 
weighed with the Committee, though they do not give their 
reasons. They do not escape it in this way: more than half 
of their enfranchised male electors will be illiterate. They 
have drawn a line against poverty rather than ignorance. 
But the difficulty is exaggerated. The villagers have the 
habit of discussion. They meet and talk under a shady tree 
at evening, sometimes about politics. The scholar of the 
village will often read the vernacular weekly paper aloud 
from beginning to end. I once came upon a village in which 
the leading articles of a Hindoo and of a Muslim paper 
were being read aloud alternately. In most of the villages 
which I saw there was little cleavage of interest or opinion. 
Everyone is poor: everyone is in debt: everyone has the 
same resentment against usurer and landlord—and the same 
dread of them. The village suffers and thinks as a unit: 
left free to itself, it would vote as a unit. The real problem 
is not how to secure an intelligent vote, but how to ensure 
a free vote. In the long run that will depend on the organisa- 
tion of strong, militant peasants’ leagues. No Constitution 
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can do it; but an unfortunate Constitution can render any 
approach to freedom impossible. 

In a small village in the United Provinces which had 
three voters out of some ninety inhabitants, I had an 
illuminating talk with the peasants. The successful candidate, 
they said, had deceived them. He dressed in homespun and 
flaunted Congress colours on his car. Later, they learned 
their mistake: Congress was boycotting the election, 
“ But,” they added, “it would have made no difference, if 
we had known in time: we had to vote for him: he was our 
landlord.” ‘To understand their case, one must have heard, 
as I did, how the inhabitants of these over-populated villages 
must bid against each other for the use of land: how little 
reality there is in the nominal security of tenure promised 
by law: how easily, and by what dodges a landlord or his 
agent tricks them. Enfranchise that village as a whole, and 
it might have the courage to march as a solid unit to the 
poll, and vote for the peasants’ candidate.. Let it choose, as 
the Committee propose, three or four persons to vote for it, 
and that will happen which happens to-day. They will be 
marked men, known to the landlord, his agent and the 
usurer. They are in debt: they tremble for their holdings : 
they have no receipts, even if they have paid every rupee of 
rent. They will vote as a matter of course for the landlord 
ort his nominee. One cannot evict a whole village: one can 
very easily evict three men—or cause them to fear eviction, 
for that is enough. And if intimidation fails, there is bribery. 
It would be expensive to bribe a whole village; but any 
moderately rich landlord can bribe one tenant in twenty. Of 
all the devices for fastening on the Indian masses the political 
yoke of their exploiters, indirect election is the crudest and 
the worst. 

For the working of democracy, or indeed of any system 
of representative government in India, an indispensable 
condition is still lacking. The feud between the two religious 
communities has yet to be composed. So long as the 
Mohammedans, or a large and influential section of them, 
succeed in imposing separate electorates, it will be difficult, 
in some provinces at least, to raise politics to the level of 
constructive action. The psychological effect of the separation 
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is so evident that no British writer has ever defended it on 
its merits. So long as Muslims and Hindoos are herded apart 
in separate flocks, every candidate must commend himself 
first of all as a trusty defender of the faith. A competition 
is started as to which candidate or group is the more trusty 
defender ; the moderates, the rationalists, the men of both 
faiths with a modern outlook, are either brushed aside or 
forced to affect a zeal which they do not feel. The system 
keeps the two communities apart and prevents the growth of 
any habit of collaboration. Above all it prevents 2 modern 
grouping on lines of class or economic interest: while it 
lasts, parties will not base themselves upon any definite 
social programme. The effect of throwing these separate 
electorates together would be as obviously to put a premium 
on tolerance and moderation. The Hindoo who wishes to 
pick up even a few Muslim votes will cease to remind his 
co-religionists that their sacred cows ate in danger: instead, 
he will talk about land tenure, or usury, or housing. Until 
this happens, there will be no crystallisation of Indian groups 
into coherent parties. 

The compromise which the Hindoo majority offers is 
adequate to secure a fair representation of minorities. Since 
Proportional Representation is thought to be too difficult, 
the plan (which has been tried successfully) is to reserve a 
number of seats for men of the minority creed, proportionate 
to its numbers. If Muslims are a third of the population, and 
a hundred seats have to be filled, then the thirty-three 
Muslim candidates who receive the highest number of votes 
are declared to be elected. There cannot be less: there may 
be more. It is true that Hindoo votes may dilute and swell 
the Muslim poll, but equally Muslim votes may help to select 
the more tolerant Hindoos. The chance of unfair legislation 
is reduced to a minimum, if each creed has a motive to seek 
the other’s votes. This “ reservation of seats ” is not an ideal 
arrangement, but it should serve to reassure a timid minority. 
Into the endless disputes which recur in each province, as to 
whether one should reckon each community by population, 
or by its number of qualified electors, I will not enter; nor 
discuss what “ weightage” (representation in excess of its 
exact proportion) a minority should receive. Men fight over 
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such details only because they do not mean to come to terms, 
If the Muslims would abandon separate electorates, the 
Hindoos would do well to meet them, within reason, on 
all these details. India can never be a nation until this feud 
is forgotten, nor will she, while it hampers her, be able to 
make full use of self-government, however generous, to 
re-shape her social structure. I am not sure that the British 
Government does right to preserve its passive attitude on this 
question. In the last resort, ought it not to impose its own 
opinion—a thing which it never hesitates to do, when any 
British interest is at stake ? That democracy should work in 
India is a British interest. There is a great majority for joint 
electorates, if one adds the modern-minded Muslims to the 
Hindoos. Indeed, Congress now claims that it has a larger 
Muslim membership than all the Mohammedan organisations 
together. 

From this brief analysis it will be evident that what is 
at stake in this Draft is nothing less than the balance of classes 
and social forces in the new India. With the impressions 
of a recent visit fresh in my mind, 1 apply a simple touchstone 
to any Constitution. Will it enable the Indian people to 
grapple with the problems of their poverty ? Its causes are 
complex—the physical and mental deficiencies of the labour 
force, the primitive methods of cultivation, the obstacles 
raised by superstition, custom and belief to the production 
of wealth, and finally the shocking maldistribution of such 
wealth as is produced, among usurers, dealers, and functionless 
landlords. Little, save some psychological relief, will be 
gained from self-government, until India has an administta- 
tion that will attack these problems in a spirit of bold realism. 
If this Draft goes through without drastic amendment no 
administration of that type can come to power. The 
dominant influence will be that of the parasitic classes. 
Another consequence will be that Congress, though it may 
not actively fight the settlement, will not co-operate in 
working in it. Criticise Congress as one may (and no 
European Socialist can fail to be critical of Mr. Gandhi’s 
mediaeval economics) it has the Hindoo masses and younget 
Muslim generation behind it. If it stands aloof, as a party of 
Opposition, the Constitution may not be workable, and 
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so far as it can be worked, it will be by opportunist office- 
seekers who will have no mass support. I doubt whether 
opinion at home realises how near to the brink of social 
revolution the tenants in the poorer provinces have come, 
under the combined influence of the fall in agricultural 
ptices and the realisation of their power which the Nationalist 
movement gave them for the first time in Indian history. The 
atmosphere in the United Provinces reminded me of the 
Russian villages on the eve of the agrarian rising of 1905. 
An uitra-conservative Constitution promises no hopeful 
remedy. 








TEN YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL 
MANDATES 


By Norman BENTWICH, 
Attorney-General of Palestine 


T is ten years since the system of international mandates 
came into operation by the confirmation of the mandates 
for the German colonies in Africa and Polynesia, and 
by the establishment of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. Three more years 
were to pass before the mandates for the government of the 
countries detached from the Turkish Empire, Palestine, 
Syria and Iraq, which were allotted to Great Britain and France 
at the conference of San Remo in 1920, were confirmed by 
the Council of the League. During that time, however, the 
British and French administrations carried on the adminis- 
tration of the countries in the spirit of the draft mandates. 
The system may be said then to have been tested for a decade ; 
and it is opportune to consider how it has stood the test. 
The international mandate was an innovation of the Peace 
Treaty and is a part of the new world order. Its principle 
is laid down in the Covenant of the League where it is said 
that the well-being and development of the peoples that 
inhabit the colonies and territories detached from Germany 
and Turkey form a sacred trust of civilisation, and that the 
tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced 
nations and exercised by them as mandatories of the League. 
The basic idea of the mandate is international government 
by delegation ; or, put otherwise, national government on 
trust for the inhabitants, with international supervision. 
The British Empire is particularly concerned, first, because 
the mandate is an institution designed by British statesmen 
and based on the principles of British colonial administration ; 
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and, secondly, because Great Britain and the Dominions 
have received nine of the fourteen mandates, and are respon- 
sible for the government, under international supervision, 
of nearly a million square miles and fifteen million people. 
The countries under their care are Palestine and Iraq of the 
formet Turkish Empire; and of the German colonies the 
larger part of East Africa (re-named Tanganyika), strips of 
the Cameroons and Togoland; the vast but arid area of 
South-west Africa entrusted to the Union of South Africa, 
the western islands of Samoa entrusted to New Zealand, 
part of the island of New Guinea and other isles of the 
Pacific entrusted to the Commonwealth of Australia. All 
these territories are alike in being inhabited by “peoples 
who are not fitted to stand alone in the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world.” But in the Arab countries the trust 
is for peoples “ whose existence as independent nations can 
be provisionally recognised,” while in the other countries it 
is for backward races who have to be governed according to 
certain definite principles. In the one case the mandatory is 
in the position of a guardian of a ward approaching the age 
of emancipation; in the other he is the father of an infant 
child. 

The cynics and sceptics who asserted that the one class 
of mandate was a thinly-veiled protectorate, and the other 
a thinly-veiled annexation, have been proved wrong by the 
history of the last ten years. The mandates have become a 
reality; they are an international trust for the execution of the 
ideals laid down in the covenant. These ideals were, broadly, 
in Iraq and Syria, to educate the Arab people in the school 
of political understanding and to assure the protection of 
minorities ; in Palestine to assist the Jewish people in building 
up a national home without prejudicing the position of the 
non-Jewish communities; in the African territories to 
promote the material and moral well-being of the native 
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inhabitants ; and everywhete to secure freedom of conscience 
and equality of opportunity for the trade and enterprise of 
all states, and to eschew any financial or military gain for the 
ruling power. If the mandatory of the twentieth century, 
in dealing with civilised peoples, was a modification of the 
protecting power of the nineteenth century, he was a protector 
with a conscience and with a keeper of his conscience: and 
if the idea of a trust for civilisation in the rule of coloured 
peoples was not new, what was new was the duty of the 
trustee to render an anual account to an international 
authority, and to satisfy that authority of the methods by 
which he was carrying out his trust. 

The mandate régime has run its course most rapidly in 
Iraq; for it is proposed by Great Britain that the young 
kingdom should be admitted as a member of the League of 
Nations in 1932, and the mandatory supervision should then 
come to an end. ‘There has, indeed, never been a mandate 
for Iraq, because the Council of the League were persuaded 
to accept in its place a treaty relation between Great Britain 
and the King of Iraq by which he undertook to carry out the 
principles of the Covenant with a constitutional government, 
and to follow British advice in international matters, while 
Great Britain became a guarantor to the League for the 
fulfilment of this obligation. The “sublimated ” mandate, 
however, did not find more favour with the ambitious Arab 
nation. Ministries have fallen in the way of French rather 
than of English parliamentary government, because of 
popular discontent at foreign control; and there has been 
a constant desire to remove “ the perplexing predicament ” 
by which Iraq has international sovereignty but is yet under 
mandatory guidance. Moved by this discontent and satisfied 
that the nation is progressing steadily, England proposes to 
change the status, and to substitute for the present treaty 
which provides for guidance, a treaty of alliance based on 
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terms of “complete freedom, equality and independence.” 
At the same time there is to be full and frank consultation 
between the two allies in matters of foreign policy which 
may affect their common interests; and the King of Iraq 
recognises that the “‘ permanent maintenance and protection 
of the essential communications of Great Britain ” is in the 
common interests of all parties. 

The Mandates Commission has been somewhat dubious 
of the fitness of Iraq for complete emancipation, and anxious 
that the mandatory shall not throw off responsibilities too 
quickly. It is particularly concerned for the future of the 
Kurdish and Assyrian minorities; and last November 
reported to the Council that under all circumstances respect 
for the rights of religious, racial and linguistic communities 
should be assured when the guarantees now furnished by 
the trusteeship of Great Britain are withdrawn. Neither the 
admission of a new state to the League nor the termination 
of the mandatory régime can be accomplished without the 
consent of the League; and the Commission at its next 
session is to examine and report upon the progress of Iraq, 
and to consider what guarantees are to be required in the 
interests of the minority populations and the international 
society. 

In Palestine, the other British mandate of the Middle East, 
a long continuance of the mandatory control is envisaged. 
The progress towards complete self-government must be 
delayed because of the two national selves existing side by 
side in the one country. The majority Arab population 
cannot be allowed to prevent the fulfilment of the mandate 
in relation to the Jewish national home; and questions of 
immigration and land settlement must be controlled by the 
disinterested authority of the mandatory government. Acting 
on the recommendation of the Commission of Enquiry into 
the riots of 1929, and of the Mandates Commission, the 
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British Government announced its intention in the White 
Paper of 1930 to pursue a more active economic programme ; 
and the purport of the authoritative interpretation of that 
Paper by the Prime Minister is that a reformed policy for 
the Arabs shall not mean a deformed policy for the Jews. 
The principal immediate cause of the troubles of 1929, the 
question of the rights at the Western Wall of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, is nearing a settlement. The Council of the 
League agreed last year to the appointment of an international 
commission to inquire into the claims of Arabs and Jews; 
and after taking evidence in Jerusalem, the Commission has 
submitted its report. Had the mandatory been assisted earlier 
in carrying out its task with regard to the Holy Places by the 
appointment of the body contemplated in the mandate, the 
troubles of 1929 might have been avoided. But, even under 
the mandate system, disaster may be required to induce action. 

The third mandate in the Middle East is for Syria, and 
was allotted to France. It has proved a troublesome trust ; 
and in 1925—1926 the mandatory had to face a serious armed 
revolt. Since that was put down there has been outward 
peace, and the French have endeavoured to give effect to 
their obligation, and enact measures to facilitate the pro- 
gressive development of Syria and the Lebanon as independent 
states. In the Lebanon, with its predominantly Christian 
population, they have succeeded in establishing a republic 
with an elected president and a council of ministers. But as 
regards the rest of Syria, with its predominantly Moslem Arab 
population, wich, as in Iraq, objected to mandatory control, 
they were unable to come to an agreement with a constituent 
assembly concerning the constitution. Failing that, the 
High Commissioner issued last summer an organic law 
providing for the foundation of the republic of Syria with 
complete internal autonomy. ‘The special position of France 
in regard to international obligations and foreign affairs was 
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Lite to be defined in a convention with the Republic. He obtained 
1€ 5 the blessing of the Mandates Commission for the scheme, 
hat but pending the conciliation of the Arab political leaders, 
for has not been able to bring it into being. 

vs. We turn to the African mandates, of which the most 
the important is for Tanganyika, a territory seven times the size 
at of Great Britain, with a population of five million natives 
he | and twenty thousand non-natives. Less than 1 per cent. of 
nal the soil has been alienated to non-natives ; and the govern- 
S 5 ment has made it emphatically clear that the interests of the 
aed | natives must be their first consideration and the land must be 
ier reserved primarily for their occupation. It was proposed 
he by Sir Hilton Young’s Commission on the East African 
he territories that Tanganyika should be united with the adjacent 
ler colony of Kenya and the protectorates of Uganda, Zanzibar 
mn. and Nyasaland in some closer union for economic purposes 
od f and for native policy. But any such arrangement must be 
t 5 subject to the full observation of the principles of the 
ed | mandate and must be approved by the League. The Mandates 
td Commission await the considered proposals of the British 
to government which has referred the question to a joint 
0- committee of the two Houses of Parliament; and the late 
ot 86 governor of the territory has recently given his emphatic 
mf view to the committee against union. It is the policy of the 
ce | mandatory to promote the progress of the native races to 
as self-government by the system of “ indirect administration,” 
ib of which the principle has been described as “ Let the white 
~ | head think, let the black hand rule.” 

nt The mandates held by the Oversea dominions are adminis- 
1€ tered as an integral part of the territory and in that respect 
w differ from the British mandates. All the dominions have 
h had difficulties with their charge, partly owing to the lack of 
re a civil service trained in the administration of native races. 
AS The most serious trouble was that of the Union of South 
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Africa with the Bondelzwart tribes in 1922. The rising was 
put down with some severity, which evoked the criticism of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission and the Council of 
the League; and since that incident the administration has 
been careful to avoid forcible repression of its difficult 
population which, under German rule, was continually 
bursting into revolt. There was a time when clashes between 
representatives of the Union and the Commission, though 
concealed by the courteous language of Geneva, were rife ; 
they were partly on matters of doctrine, as to the sovereignty 
of the Union, and partly on matters of administration. But 
gtadually the government has come to appreciate that the 
Commission is not a carping critic but an expert body anxious 
to help and co-operate. 

Even in the blessed isles of Samoa, the natives, who were 
reputed to be the most amiable people in the world, have 
not taken kindly to mandatory guidance, but under the 
influence of a half-caste trader have pressed for the rights of 
self-determination. A society called the “‘ Mau,” whose 
slogan was “Samoa for the Samoans,” organised passive 
resistance to the payment of taxes. Its simple doctrine was 
expressed by a chief—‘‘ We will not break any law if we are 
satisfied with it, but we will break the law if we are not 
satisfied with it.” In order to avoid the use of force, the 
New Zealand government, with laudable restraint, gave up 
the attempt to collect direct taxes for a time. But in the 
end it was necessary to arrest the ring-leaders of the move- 
ment. At the last meeting of the Mandates Commission, 
however, it was announced that the movement was breaking 
down, and the natives were co-operating with the adminis- 
tration. 

Reviewing the history of the last ten years, and comparing 
it with the most enlightened colonial policy of the nineteenth 
century, it may be claimed that the annual international 
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scrutiny and examination of government reports and repre- 
sentatives has secured a higher standard of responsibility 
towards native peoples. It is a fundamental part of the 
mandate system, and a novel institution of international law, 
as laid down in the Covenant, that the mandatory must render 
to the Council of the League an annual report with reference 
to each territory committed to its charge ; and a Permanent 
Commission examines these reports and advises the Council 
on all matters relating to the mandates. The commission 
may be described as an international Areopagus, to which 
governments render an account of their trust, on behalf of 
the infant and backward peoples. 

The Commission was established in 1920, and had nine 
members. While each of the mandatory powers has a 
member—for this purpose the British Dominions are com- 
bined with Great Britain—the majority of the members are 
subjects of states which do not exercise a mandate. The 
members ate appointed by the Council of the League for 
their personal qualities and experience, and not as repre- 
sentatives of their state. They owe no duty to their 
government, and may not hold any office in that government ; 
though several have held offices previously in the civil or 
colonial service. The aim has been to get a fair and skilful 
umpire in whom governors and governed will have trust. 

The chairman from the beginning has been an Italian, 
who was an under-secretary in the Ministry. ‘The vice- 
chairman is a Dutchman who was in the East Indian service, 
and has written authoritatively on the mandates. The 
original English member was the Hon. W. Ormesby-Gore ; 
when he entered the Government he was replaced by Lord 
Lugard, once the zovernor of Nigeria. The other original 
members included a Frenchman, a Belgian, a Japanese, a 
Portuguese and a Scandinavian. The last has from the 
beginning been a woman; and she specialises on questions 
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of education, health, women and children, and the conditions 
of labour. Two members have been added to the original 
nine; a German, when Germany became a member of the 
League, and a distinguished Swiss professor, M. Rappard, 
who was the first director of the Permanent Mandates Office, 
and in that capacity was largely responsible for establishing 
the practice of the Commission. 

The members are permanent in the sense that they hold 
office continuously, and are not appointed each year. But 
they are not in permanent session. They hold two sessions 
a year, each of about a month, in which they deal with the 
reports of the mandated territories. The Commission has, 
however, a permanent Secretariat at Geneva with a director 
and staff who deal with the material received from the 
mandatory powers and prepare the work for the sessions. 
The mandatory is required to send an annual report which 
must record the work of government in detail and the general 
development of the inhabitants, and also answers a number 
of specific questions with regard to the obligations of the 
particular mandate. He is required, also, to send copies of 
all laws and other legislative measures passed during the year. 
And, lastly, he is required to forward petitions and memoranda 
from bodies and organisations in or concerned with the 
mandated territories. The right of sending petitions through 
the Commission to the Council of the League, though not 
laid down in the Covenant or in the mandate instruments, 
was established, at the instance of Great Britain, at the outset 
of the work of the Commission. 

The examination of the conduct of the mandatory is not 
conducted simply on the written report but also viva voce. 
The Commission heats one or more accredited representatives 
of the mandatories when the report of each territory is under 
consideration; and the representative must be prepared 
to answer questions on any aspect of government and to 
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TEN YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL MANDATES 


give explanations on matters which are not sufficiently 
elucidated in the report. The Commission have an almost 
unlimited right of interrogation, and ask for information 
about political, economic, social, ethnological and any other 
matters. The representative of the mandatory is sometimes 
a minister or high official—the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has several times presented himself before the 
bar of the Commission—but more usually is the High 
Commissioner or Administrator of the mandated territory, 
or the Chief Secretary of the local Government. The 
Commission works by the Socratic method; and the pro- 
cedure before it has been said to partake partly of the 
character of a university examination and partly of that of a 
Parliamentary debate. The ordinary sitting is private, in the 
sense that members of the public or the press are not admitted ; 
but publicity for the work of the Commission is obtained 
because the full minutes of the proceedings, as well as the 
report, are published and can be obtained by any person 
after they have been considered by the Council. 

The Commission has been at pains to make it clear that 
it is not concerned with the administration of the mandated 
territory, that being a function of the local governments; 
its part is to point out shortcomings if they appear, to mark 
any failure to follow the principles of the mandate, and to 
assist the mandatory in overcoming difficulties. With regard 
to petitions, it is the practice to refer each memorial to one 
member, who examines it with any observations of the 
mandatory and reports to the whole Commission. If the 
complaint is found to be groundless, it is disposed of at once ; 
if some grievance appears, the Commission may advise the 
Council to apply to the mandatory for further information ; 
and if, ultimately, the grievance is sustained, may recommend 
action by the mandatory. It is then for the Council to ask 
the mandatory to give effect to it. Generally it may be said 
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that the manner of the Commission is: “ Suaviter in modo, 
pertinaciter in re.”” And its members are adept in asking the 
gentle question which should turn away wrath. 

At the end of each session the Commission draws up a 
report for the Council of the League to which it is an advisory 
body. The report is divided into three sections. The first 
contains any resolutions of a general character which concern 
the mandates as a whole. Thus the Commission framed rules 
with regard to the national status of the inhabitants of the 
mandated territories in Africa and Polynesia, with regard to 
loans made by the mandatories for the development of their 
territories, with regard to the control of the drink traffic, 
with regard to preferences given to firms of the mandatory 
country for supplies for public works, and with regard to a 
number of other matters amplifying the principle that there 
shall be equality of economic opportunity. The second part 
of the report contains the observations of the Commission 
upon the particular mandated territories with their requests 
for any further information or recommendations for action. 
The report goes to the Council, and it is for that body to 
take any action. The representative of the mandatory on 
the Council is in a position to make any explanation which 
is called for on behalf of the mandatory administration ; and 
the chairman or vice-chairman of the Commission is present 
to explain their point of view. The only case where there has 
been any serious divergence of view between the Great 
Powers and the Commission was with regard to the proposal 
for a revised form of interrogatory concerning the adminis- 
tration of the Tropical Mandates. The Commission in 1926 
ptepared a new questionnaire containing over 100 questions, 
and the British and French Governments objected on the 
ground that it would turn the body into a Mandates In- 
quisition. In the end the form of interrogatory was with- 
drawn; but in practice, the Governments have been 
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TEN YEARS OF INTERNATIONAL MANDATES 


prepared, beth in their written reports and in their oral 
amplifications, to reply to the questions of the Commission 
on evety subject. 

The experience of the last ten years has indicated a 
heightening of the international conscience towards backward 
peoples. As it has been put by a distinguished foreign 
authority, the British ideal of trustee administration has 
been internationalised. The government of native peoples 
and the protection of young nations is no more an internal 
or a purely national question ; but the governing or protecting 
power must satisfy an informed and vigilant public opinion 
that it is acting well. Violent measures and forcible repression 
are checked when the ruling authority knows that it must 
give an account of its stewardship and justify its action. The 
international supervision, again, has induced the mandatory 
to do more than was accomplished in the colonial system for 
raising the standard of life of the native peoples. Health 
and education are recognised as among the primary duties 
of government; and it is notable that the expenditure on 
education in the British Mandated territories was trebled 
between the years 1921 and 1926. The detailed examination 
by the Commission of the work of the Mandatory powers 
secures the observance of certain standards in these matters. 
It secures, also, the fulfilment of the obligations of the 
mandatory to put down forced labour amongst the native 
peoples except for essential public works and services. It is 
obvious, indeed, that if a standard of native well-being is 
required in respect to territories under mandate, that standard 
must influence the conduct of the same governments in 
colonies which are not subject to a mandate. Although, 
therefore, the Commission does not exercise any jurisdiction 
over the colonies of the Mandatory powers, yet its canons 
of administration with regard to native peoples affect colonial 
policy. Mr. Roden Buxton, one of the English delegates at 
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the last Assembly of the League, suggested that certain 
directions of the Mandates were applicable generally. The 
Prime Minister, replying to a question in the House which 
was consequent on Mr. Buxton’s remarks, stated that 
the British Government paid most careful attention to 
the recommendations of the Mandates Commission, and 
took account of them in relation to its colonial administration, 

The achievement of the Commission is three-fold. In the 
first place it has reduced “ the area of equivocation ” in the 
mandate instruments, removing ambiguities and amplifying 
in detail the broad principles. In the second place it exercises 
steady and sympathetic supervision over the work of the 
mandatory in each territory, examining his administration 
not only with regard to particular obligations of the mandate, 
but in its spirit and its conduct towards the people concerned, 
and seeing that in each aspect of government the interests of 
the inhabitants are treated as the paramount object. Lastly, by 
laying down canons of government in connection with terri- 
tories which are under its supervision, it influences the outlook 
of states in relations to their colonies, so that the well-being 
and advancement of the natives are regarded there too as a 
trust. The mandates system was regarded at first with 
scepticism. “Conceived in generosity but born in sin,” was 
the judgment of an authority who sympathised with its basic 
ideas. ‘fhe Commission, which is the guardian of the 
guardians, is helping the system to attain to virtue. Its 
permanency has proved a factor of the greatest value, for it 
means that the members bring an acquired expert knowledge 
to the questions that arise annually. And it suggests that the 
international society may best progress in other matters by 
the institution of permanent organs. The idea of trusteeship 
in government is becoming a reality through the commission, 
which is the pivot of the system, and gives it clearness, 
precision and unity. 
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SURVEYS 


CuRRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS: 


THE PROFESSIONS 


occupations can be obtained from many sources and 

are frequently made the subject of analysis and comment. 

On the other hand very little interest is manifested in 
the professions. It is probable that few students of social 
structure and — would even hazard a guess at the 
membership of the more important groups of professional 
workers. 


Thete is no generally accepted definition of a professional 
worker and any dividing line between the professions and 
other vocations must be arbitrary. For our present purpose 
a profession may be regarded as a vocation, entrance to 
which is only possible after passing an examination, taking 
the form of a test of special competence and following on a 
period of specialised intellectual training. Figures relating 
to professions thus defined are hard to obtain. No great 
importance attaches to the information given in the census. 
As a tule it is open to anyone to assume any general designa- 
tion that he pleases, such as doctor, engineer, chemist or 
accountant. Special titles, such as chartered accountant, 
are often protected, but it is by general and not by special 
titles that people are classified in the census. There must 
be many cases of persons who in the census schedules assume 
general professional designations to which they have no kind 
of right. Looking round for a source of more accurate 
information we find that a statutory register has been set 
up for some professions; all those admitted to such a 
register have been tested for competence and to them is 
usually reserved the exclusive right to perform certain 
professional functions. The figures contained in the registers 
must be used with great caution but they provide a satisfactory 
basis from which to set out. 


Resse telating to persons in different manual 
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TABLE I. 
Number Area Protective Association 
Profession on | covered by 
Register| Register Title Membership 

Barristers | 11,200* | England 

and Wales 
Solicitors 20,000*/ England Law Society 10,252 

and Wales 
Doctors $5,291 British British Medical 35,000* 

Isles Association 
Dentists 14,422 British British Dental 4,185 
Isles Association 
Incorporated Dental 3,000* 
Society 

Veterinary 3,473 British National Veterinary 1,664 
Surgeons Isles Medical Association 
Nurses 52,401 | England College of Nursing 28,166 

and Wales 
Patent | 343 Institute of Patent | 238 
Agents | Agents 
Teachers | 1 57,0004 England | National Union of | 138,695 

| and Wales Teachers | 











* These figures are approximate only. In the case of teachers the 
figure is for certificated and uncertificated teachers in active service. 


The table contains a list of eight professions for which 
either a statutory register, or what amounts to a statutory 
register, is in existence. There are also statutory registers 
of pharmacists and midwives but the former are usually 
classified as tradesmen and the latter can hardly be said 
to have established a claim to rank as a profession. In using 
the figures in the first column three considerations must 
be borne in mind. To six of the professions such substantial 
privileges are reserved that all those who are competent 
qualify for admission to the register, and the figures may 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS 


be taken as including all those who deserve the relevant 
title. But no statutory privileges are reserved to registered 
nurses and there are some fully competent nurses who have 
not troubled to register. The statutory register of teachers 
contains about 81,000 names, but since there are estimated 
to be about 200,000 teachers qualified to register, the number 
on the register is no guide to the size of the profession. The 
figure given in the first column for teachers is the number of 
certificated and uncertificated teachers in active service. The 
list of such teachers is virtually a register because to them 
are reserved by administrative action the monopoly of posts 
in elementary schools. 

Secondly, the number of those on the register is not 
always the number of those in active service. If it was merely 
that about the same percentage of persons on each register 
had retired, this point would be of little importance. But 
this is not so. It is well known that many who qualify as 
barristers never intend to practise and that others find another 
form of occupation. The number of barristers to whom 
voting papers for the Bar Council election are sent is about 
3,400 and it is believed that of them four-fifths are in practice. 
It follows that there are about 2,700 barristers in active service. 
In order to practise, a solicitor must not only be on the roll 
but must have taken out a practising certificate and 15,416 
solicitors have such certificates. A doctor pays a single 
registration fee when admitted to the register and the register 
therefore presumably contains the names of many who have 
retired. If the proportion of retired is the same as among 
solicitors, the number of doctors in active service would be 
about 44,250. Dentists and nurses have to pay an annual fee 
to retain their names on the register and thus the register 
probably contains the names of few who have retired. Thirdly, 
it must be remembered that the area covered by the registers 
is not the same and this is of course relevant when any 
attempt is made to relate the number of practitioners to the 
population. 

Where registration has been complete for some length 
of time, it is possible to investigate the changes in the 
proportion of members of the profession to the population. 
The following table gives the result for doctors. 
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TABLE II. 

Number of Persons to a Registered Doctor 
Year Persons 
1881... ’. es 1,513 
ror (tc. ee oe 1,290 
igor... ro “4 1,137 
I9it .. os - 1,109 
wet c. $s i 1,031 
1926... re es 916 
1930... os =a 881 


There was a scramble to enter the professions after the 
war and the increase in the number of doctors in the post-war 
years may have been dictated rather by the desire to enter 
some profession than by a growth in the medical needs of 
the population. The British Medical Journal has recently given 
some figures for foreign countries and it appears that there 
is one doctor to the following populations: U.S.A. 800, 
Austria goo, Switzerland 1,250, Denmark 1,450, Germany 
1,560, France, 1,690, Holland 1,820, Sweden 2,860. The 
social organisation of Denmark, Holland and Sweden is 
among the best in the world and it is perhaps open to question 
whether we require all the doctors we have got. It is not 
possible to make a similar investigation for dentists. The 
effect of the Act of 1921 was to make it impossible to compare 
the register before with the register after that date and the 
changes in the number of the register since that date have 
been influenced by the working out of the Act. There is 
now one registered dentist to 3,377 persons. In America 
there is one dentist to about 3,000 persons. But it should 
be borne in mind that approximately half the registered 
dentists in this country are not qualified. 

The Ministry of Labour annually publishes figures 
showing the number of those organised in trade unions. It 
is of some interest to attempt an estimate of the number of 
professional workers organised in protective associations. 
The distinction is fairly clear between what may be called a 
pure study association such as the Royal Society of Medicine, 
and a protective association such as the British Medical 
Association. It is not that the latter has no “ study ” activities ; 
it is that it also sets out to protect and advance the material 
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conditions and status of its members. The difficulties in 
making an estimate lie elsewhere and are not easy to 
surmount. To begin with, in the cases of the bar and of the 
vetetinaty surgeons fegistration involves compulsory 
membership of an association which undertakes at least some 
protective activities. Barristers and veterinary surgeons are 
thus in one sense a hundred per cent. organised. But since 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons cannot undertake 
all those protective functions thought to be necessary, there 
has atisen voluntary association the membership of which 
is given in the table. Again there is often more than one 
protective association in a profession and in these cases 
there is often overlapping of membership. Solicitors, for 
instance, are organised in the Law Society and also quite 
independently in local law societies. Failing a detailed 
analysis, the most illuminating figure is that for the member- 
ship of the most important society. In most professions 
in the list there is one society which dominates the others 
and is accepted by outside bodies as tepresenting the 
profession. Among dentists, however, there are two 
societies, one representing those who are both registered 
and qualified, the British Dental Association, and the other, 
the Incorporated Dental Association, representing those who 
are registered only. In the case of the teachers the National 
Union of Teachers, though open to secondary and university 
teachers, includes few who are not engaged in elementary 
education, and the membership is therefore a fair test of 
the degree of organisation among those in the figure given 
in the first column. 

There remain those professions which are not registered, 
engineers, chemists, accountants, actuaries, surveyors and 
many others. To obtain figures for them, other methods must 
be employed. It may be possible to attempt an estimate of 
their numbers on another occasion and thus ultimately to 
attive at an estimate of the number of members of each 
profession who are in active service. 


A. M. Carr-SAUNDERS 
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Pustic Opinion: FOREIGN VIEWS ON ENGLAND 


yeat or two of books on England by foreigners. It 

is a sobering thought that in general they are so 

disturbed by our present condition as to have doubts 
about our future. Is England declining ? Can she recover? 
What is wrong? These are recurrent questions. The scope 
and the purpose of these various studies differ as their authors’ 
knowledge of our civilisation differs : their value as objective 
presentations of our civilisation is unequal. But it would 
be well worth while to take them all, good, bad and 
indifferent alike, and distil from them their points of agree- 
ment. That the spectator best sees the game is a useful 
half-truth ; it is more than that if the spectator knows the 
tules of the game in a practical as well as a theoretical way. 
The poet’s critique of poetry is more penetrating than the 
mere professor’s. The most discerning analysis of art is the 
artist’s. Among these foreign spectators of the English 
scene there are several who may claim to be qualified for 
their task. “Books about England,” writes Dr. G. J. 
Renier in his caustic volume, Zhe English: Are They Human? 
“are written by scholars who gravitate between Bloomsbury 
boarding-houses and the British Museum, and by foreign 
journalists who become acquainted with the political world, 
the City, with artistic coteries, and, if they are lucky, with 
suburbia and the country-house where they spend a week- 
end.” But there are other studies too. There was the striking 
work of Dibelius, translated a year ago. There are the two 
volumes noticed here. It is not altogether surprising that 
in the post-war world there should be something of a fashion 
on the Continent as well as in this country in this kind of 
writing. It answers a definite need. We must know our 
neighbours because we have to achieve a modus vivendi 
consonant with difficult economic and political realities, 
and more co-operative than that of pre-war days. So long 
as those who undertake writing of this kind are adequately 
equipped and endowed with sympathy as well as insight, 
only good can issue from their work. The chastenings that 
arise from understanding are helpful. Querulous criticism 


Toe has been a considerable output in the last 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


is as futile as drawing up indictments against whole nations. 

Professor Kantorowicz was not in the first instance 
writing for English readers. The present translation! contains 
matter that was no part of the original book, and there are 
passages of the original book here omitted. We may take it, 
then, that The Spirit of British Policy in its present form is its 
author’s quintessential statement of his thesis. M. André 
Siegfried? writes for England and France simultaneously. 
He is an old hand at this kind of work. He is efficient and 
he has developed to perfection the oracular manner. It is 
not surprising that his pronouncements are widely read. 
They have an expert ring about them and they focus the 
intelligent discussion of the moment of their writing. They 
give an impression of slickness, of easy assurance. Professor 
Kantorowicz, in contrast, writes soberly, even ponderously 
in places. His pages would scarcely have admitted of 
newspaper production in advance of publication. His theme, 
of course, is less topical even though his purpose is to dispel 
a current political illusion which is dangerous. Apart 
from that, however, the tone of his work is as different from 
M. Siegfried’s as the German manner is different from the 
French. Both are completely sincere, both are friendly 
towards England, both are aware of the necessity to Europe 
and the world of the maintenance of British stability. In 
one, the German, hope seems to be dead. “‘ To-day, for the 
first time, we see Englishmen despairing of England; and 
to the present writer, too, it would seem that having reached 
the zenith of her glorious history she is destined slowly to 
decline. ... It is possible, and to me it even appears probable, 
that the smouldering flames of a growing nationalism will 
break out in a final world-conflagration in whose poisonous 
clouds the culture of Europe and the last bulwark of 
European solidarity—I mean the power of England—would 
perish. In that case Grillparzer’s prophecy would be fulfilled : 
“the road of modern civilization begins with humanity, 
passes through nationalism, and ends in bestiality”; and 
even though this last extremity be avoided, England is 


? The Spirit of British Policy. George Allen & Unwin. 25/- 
* England’s Crisis. Jonathan Cape. 10/6 net. 
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beset by manifold dangers.” With this gloom may be 
contrasted the chastened optimism of Professor Siegfried, 
“England’s entire structure has been shaken by the war, 
and even more so by the evolution that has taken place all 
over the world during the last half-century... . In her efforts 
to re-establish her equilibrium, whatever her choice [of 
policies] may be, certain inconveniences must be coped with. 
If she shuts herself in behind a tariff, she weakens herself 
and risks drying up the springs that feed her commercial 
and financial activities. If on the other hand, she tries to 
preserve her world-wide influence and stand alone as before, 
without international alliances, she may not now be strong 
enough.... Or if, relying on the aid of the Dominions, she 
agrees to enclose herself within the broad framework of her 
Empire, she is nevertheless renouncing that liberty of 
outlook which hitherto knew no bounds. Far-off influences 
might be forced upon her, and be insinuated into her policy. 
If she hitches her waggon to the American star, it is much 
the same, for in each case she may possibly lose control. 
If finally, she unites herself with Europe she risks losing the 
help of her Dominions, who are determined not to com- 
promise their youth with the declining age of the Continent, 
whose best days may be over. In this case, the British system 
might turn towards the Crown colonies, which still gravitate 
about Europe. Britain would then become more strictly 
English and European in policy and culture. What is much 
more likely is that England will not choose at all. Faithful to 
her tradition and her genius, she will hover between the two 
groups, without giving herself completely either to one or to 
the other. A European England is a dream, and a closed 
Empire a utopia. Vitality and flexibility have always been the 
strongest traits of the British nation. When England changes, 
we say she is dying, and it is never true. The Empire, and 
the spirit of England on which it thrives, have unlimited 
powers of adaptation and life.” Whatever the differences 
in manner and tone, these two books cancel out, as in- 
terpretations of the British, to a surprisingly smail extent. 
Take, for example, their views of the British Empire. 
Professor Kantorowicz holds, with Schumpeter, that a 
pacifist aversion from imperialism is an essential part of 
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capitalism and is consequently most powerful in those 
countries whose capitalistic organisation has been carried 
through most completely. He admits, of course, that 
measures of safeguarding, dumping, monopoly prices, any 
agetessive economic policy, as well as wars of expansion, 

vide an important limitation of this view. But he denies 
that British imperialism has anything save the name in 
common with the imperialism of the classical, the Germanic, 
the Mohammedan, the Napoleonic, the Pan-Slav, the Pan- 
German or the Fascist type. A central aim of his book is to 
show that ethical motives form an unusually large element in 
English policy, these motives being essentially of a chivalrous 
and humanitarian nature, and that the ethically reprehensible 
elements of this policy have been consistently subjected to 
ctiticism by the nation itself. By implication, that is, he 
indicates a series of non-economic. factors which would 
impede any sustained attempt to organise the Empire on lines 
of insulated self-sufficiency. M. Siegfried comes to that 
conclusion by a different route. He argues that “ an overseas 
Empire is indispensable as a territorial basis for a Mother 
Country which, practically speaking, has no territory of her 
own; it is needed as a source of food and raw materials ; 
as a retail market, and finally as a system of strong points the 
world over.” He outlines the position of Imperial trade— 
how the i aspect is becoming less important than 
the shipment of goods for immediate consumption ; how the 
Dominions have made more rapid progress in the export 
trade than the world as a whole and than the declining 
Great Britain. Centrifugal forces are at work and the 
destinies of the different parts of the Empire are diverging. 
Great Britain can still rely upon the Dominions for political 
co-operation, with the reservation that only British interests 
are at stake, and she will retain a certain amount of imperial 
preference and certain useful inter-Imperial services. But 
though the hope of tariff union recurs from time to time, 
“we must discard as of no practical value the conception 
of a complete tariff union,” not only because Britain boggles 
over food taxes but because the Dominions reject any idea 
of sacrifice in their tariffs. Even in the Crown Colonies, where 
the Englishman from England feels completely at home, 
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and where financial exploitation for the benefit of the Mother 
Country may lead to the abandonment of the doctrine of the 
open door, the pursuit of money is tempered by the con- 
scientious idealism of the governing classes and by respect 
for the rights of natives. So England is condemned to a 
world-wide international policy, though all kinds of voices 
plead for imperial insulation. 

Perhaps the most striking agreement in these two 
complementary books is their recognition of the importance 
in practical affairs of the survival of the ideal of the English 
gentleman. Others are making the same observation. It 
runs through the pages, for example, of Paul Cohen- 
Portheim’s England, The Unknown Isle, a discerning study 
of the manner and character of contemporary English life. 
“England still retains an aristocratic ideal.... The chief 
thing an Englishman demands of people in leading positions 
is that they should be gentlemen, not that they should have 
specialized knowledge.... The idea of the Gentleman and 
education in independence and self-control are aristocratical 
and individualistic aims which run counter to the mass-and- 
machine-age.” Dibelius said the same thing in unforgettable 
chapters of lucid and inevitable analysis. Kantorowicz quotes 
at length Newman’s eloquent definition of a gentleman, and 
while pointing out the omission of its class connotation and 
its over-emphasis of the Christian aspect, shows its profound 
influence upon all classes of the English people. The late 
President of the Board of Education discovered, rather 
naively, the penetration of the English educational system, 
through ali its reaches, by this dominating cult. There are 
signs, of course, that it begins to wilt a little in the intensities 
of the post-war world, but most educators would simply 
fail to understand anyone who told them that their insistence 
on “tone ” before all else was a failure to put first things first. 
In M. Siegfried’s analysis of our present crisis—the inability to 
turn the corner from the nineteenth into the twentieth 
century—there is an outspoken ascription of our troubles to 
the influence of this ideal. Is it too much democracy, he 
asks, or perhaps too much refinement that has caused the 
present decline in British prestige ? ‘“‘ The ideal of a gentle- 
man, the foundation of modern civilisation, seems to have 
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contributed to this relaxation of fundamental energy. A 
gentleman, we must realise, never strives too much ; it is not 
considered the thing. He does nothing too well; he leaves 
that to the professional and the champion. His perfect 
manners ate acquired at the price of the stuff of which 
heroes are made. The English bulldog grip, though still 
strong in certain directions, is sometimes inclined to relax.” 
Is there truth in this indictment? The question, if un- 
comfortable, is necessary. One cannot but feel that these 
foreign friends of ours have put their finger on a very 
weak spot. The class structure of English society is rigid 
and cramping. If we cannot dissociate social prestige 
from governmental influence, we shall find it increasingly 
difficult to recapture our old position in the world or 
even to escape class war. Parliament and other agencies 
of our public life strike the foreign observer as sporting 
institutions. It is hard to shake off the feeling that they 
ate tight; and the cost to the rest of us who are outside 
and wish to remain outside the aristocratic ring is too 
expensive to be much longer tolerated. Perhaps the struggle 
to replace the ideal of the gentleman by something more 
relevant to the facts of our world has already got beyond 
the initial stages. That struggle will raise problems of 
distribution as well as problems of control. Neither of these 
books has much to say on these issues, though M. Siegfried 
gives conventional reasons for disapproval of the dole. Ina 
sense it is too late now to write a review of England’s Crisis: 
events are doing that for us. But it is worth pointing out that 
the underlying meaning of a great deal of its crisp and 
emphatic criticism is to be found in the deeper thought 
of Dr. Kantorowicz. It is hard to believe that we deserve all 
that he has said in approval of us. His assessment of our 
virtues is positively embarrassing. At any rate we ought, 
with such guides to help us, to compass the re-definition of 
the ideal of the gentleman so that it includes the power to 
know and to act as well as to behave and to avoid fanaticism. 


H. L. BEALEs 
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SomE ForeIGN Booxs 


now to be made available for the student of pre-war 

history—the Russian, of which the first volume has 

appeared, luckily in a German translation edited by 
Otto Hoetzsch as well as in Russian. The documents cover 
the years 1875 to 1915 in some thirty volumes, a beginning 
being made with the volumes for 1914 and 1915. The first 
of these—Die Internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des 
Imperialismus. Reihe I.: Das Jabr 1914 bis zum Kriegsausbruch, 
1 Band: 14 Januar bis 15 Marz 1914 (Hobbing, pp. 474)— 
is concerned with the aftermath of the Balkan Wars, the 
settlement of the thorny questions left outstanding and the 
Liman von Sanders mission. The documents reveal a Russia 
essentially bellicose, ready to pick a quarrel with anyone, 
resentful at Greek naval armaments, suspicious of English 
influence behind them, refusing to listen to Turkey’s obvious 
desire to find support in Petersburg—a desire that was later 
to find expression in the alliance offer which ambition made 
Russia refuse and so possibly made her lose the war—and 
prepared at almost any moment to push things to the verge 
of war. No unprejudiced reader of them will have any 
illusions left about a Russia that desired peace for its own 
sake. Although a good many of the documents have been 
published already in one form or another, the completeness 
of this collection makes it indispensable for any student of 
the pre-war months. A careful perusal of it may cause him 
to modify more than one conception of the international 
relations in 1914. He will, for example, pay due weight to 
the fact that, unlike the French documents, the Russian 
almost never betray any consciousness, much less apprehen- 
sion, of German “ imperialism”; there is more alarm at 
English “ imperialism,” that is, when the Russian diplomatists 
and soldiers have any time to think of any other “im- 
perialism ” than their own. The Reichstag Commission to 
investigate the causes and conduct of the war is responsible 
for two other volumes of almost equal interest. These ate 
Das Osterreichische-serbische Problem bis zur Kriegserklarung 
Ocsterreich-Ungarns an Serbien by Dr. R. Gooss and Dz 


Ye another important documentary collection is 
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Habsburger und der Sudslawenfrage by Hermann Wendel, 
forming vol. x of the series published by the Commission, 
and Hermann Lutz’s Die Europdische Politik in der Julikrise 
1914, forming vol. xi. (Verlag fiir Politik; pp. 420 and pp. 
595). There is nothing particularly new in these reports for 
the Commission but they have been entrusted to acknow- 
ledged masters in their subjects. Few German scholars 
have so wide a knowledge of the South Slav question as 
Herr Wendel; Dr. Lutz is one of the chief protagonists 
in the war guilt battle and a historian of eminence, and 
Dr. Gooss is the leading Austrian authority on Austria’s 
entry into the war. The narratives in each case have been 
carefully compiled and are fully detailed, the views are 
presented almost without passion and the appeal to documents 
well sustained. The former volume treats of subjects less 
hackneyed to the English student and will supply a gap in 
his authorities; Dr. Lutz has a more familiar story to tell 
but his telling of it cannot be neglected. While one is on 
pre-war history an interesting volume of memoirs of even 
eatlier days may be mentioned, the Somvenirs de la Princesse 
Radziwill 1840-1873 (Plon. Pp. xxxiv. 310) published by the 
Countesses Elizabeth and Héléne Potocka. Princess Radziwill 
was a de Castellane by birth and married a Radziwill who was 
aide-de-camp to William I. A Frenchwoman at the court 
of Prussia and the friend of Prussian sovereigns, she never 
ceased to be French, and her memoirs have historical value 
when she comes to the Franco-Prussian War and Bismarck. 
There ate also some interesting sidelights on the Vatican 
Council. 

M. Henry Rollin was well fitted to write a history of the 
Russian revolution from every point of view except that of 
the Bolshevik, but he has refused to do so in his three volumes 
La Révolution russe (Delagtave) of which the first two have 
appeared—Les Soviets (pp. xlii. 300) and Le Parti bolcheviste 
(pp. 400)—and preferred to interpret some of its phases 
in the light of the history that preceded it. Naturally it is 
the comparison and contrast with the French revolution 
that interests him most and many of the parallels are acutely 
made and explained—not so much parallels of deeds as of 
ideas producing similar and yet dis-similar action. Nor is the 
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appeal to Russian history, to the Varangians, Peter, Ivan IV. 
and Nihilism any less skilfully done in the effort to estimate 
a great event that proceeded out of revolution in Russia, 
The figure of Lenin dominates both books even in the ex- 
cursions into past history, but it is Lenin the man of action 
of the type of Cesar and Napoleon, not Lenin the theorist 
and successor of Marx. Marx was a convenient collection of 
texts to Lenin ; his inspiration came far more from Thomas 
Miinster, the heroes of 1793 and 1871, the terrorists and the 
high priest of militarism, Clausewitz himself, on whose art 
of war Lenin modelled nearly the whole of his revolutionary 
tactic. The chapters in which M. Rollin discusses the 
technique of Leninist revolution and the application thereto 
of Clausewitzian doctrine are perhaps the most valuable 
single chapters in the book and they are also the most 
interesting. M. Rollin tends to be discursive and lengthy and 
a little overready to labour the point, but his two volumes are 
extraordinarily fascinating and full of good things—except, 
once again, from the Bolshevik point of view, for M. Rollin 
is decidedly a “bourgeois” thinker. M. Jean Delage, on the 
other hand, in his La Russie en exil (Delagrave, pp. 178) deals 
with the victims of Bolshevism, describing by interview the life 
of the Russian exiles in Paris. The little sketches were worth 
doing and throw much light on the aspirations and life of the 
exiles. With “ Salluste’s ” Les Origines secrétes du Bolchevisme 
(Tallandier, pp. 302) we go back to theory and seek the 
origin of the revolution in Neo-messianism, a Jewish 
movement which counts as its prophets Heine and Marx 
and belongs to those subversive subterranean things that 
delight, while they appal, Mrs. Webster. The revelations of 
“ Salluste ” annoyed some Jews and the most exciting part 
of the book is the author’s controversy with a rabbi who took 
him too seriously. Still there are points of reality about it, 
but with the collection of essays entitled Sta/ine (Bureau 
d’Editions, pp. 156) we arrive at romance and find the 
mythical hero Stalin, who did everything that was to be done 
in the whole Russian revolution including the coup d’état of 
November 1917, the winning of the civil war and the realisa- 
tion of /e Léninisme intégral. There is romance equally in the 
brochure, alleged to be the work of an eminent statesman, 
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called Der unvermeidliche Krieg zwischen der Sowjet-Union und den 
Westmachten (Verlag fiir aktuelle Politik. Pp. 128), which, 
deliberately recalling the ex-Kaiser’s appeal for unity against 
the Yellow Peril, declares that Western civilisation is faced 
with a destructive force which it ought to destroy before it is 
too late. The argument has flaws, but this clear exposition 
of a view which is finding more and more support on the 
Continent, that it is impossible for a Bolshevik state to settle 
down as a member of the European commonwealth, is worth 
attention. 

Poland and Lithuania inevitably evoke the spectre of 
minorities which creep even into an excellent little sketch 
of Lithuanian history by Jean Mauclére—Le Pays du Chevalier 
blanc (Editions Spes; pp. 270). It stops at 1918 and the bulk 
of it is devoted to an account of the Lithuanian renaissance 
after Polish and Russian denationalisation, a renaissance 
whose course is hardly known in this country but which is 
as moving and romantic as that of Ireland itself. M. Mauclére 
makes the most of his theme and his book is an excellent 
introduction to a knotty problem of Eastern Europe. Other, 
but not dissimilar, problems are dealt with in two books in 
English—Dr. P. Fischer’s Rights and Safeguards of the Polish 
minority in Upper Silesia and F. Warner’s The Sufferings of 
Eastern Germany (Hobbing ; pp. 86, 56). Both are propaganda, 
the latter explaining the terrible plight of Eastern Germany as 
a result of the territorial settlement, the former showing how 
much better the Poles in German Silesia are treated than the 
Germans in Polish Silesia. Dr. Fischer makes out a strong 
case to which R. Kuster’s Die polnische Irredenta in West- 
Oberschlesien (Hallig-Verlag) brings fresh material. It explains 
how little the Poles deserve good treatment because of the 
unscrupulous propaganda which they carry on in order to 
create such conditions as will justify a further aggrandisement 
of Poland. The argument seems a littie farfetched, though it 
reminds us that the partition of Upper Silesia was a grievance 
also to Poland and serves to call attention to the dangers that 
the enthusiastic or unscrupulous patriot may cause Europe 
to run. From these, however, it is a relief to turn to the 
fundamental treatment of the minority problem in Dr. Hugo 
Wintgens’ Der vilkerrechtliche Schutz der nationalen, sprachlichen 
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and religiosen Minoritéten (Kohlhammer; pp. xxxvi. 502). 
The fact that it forms part of the Handbuch des Vilkerrechts 
explains the point of view of Dr. Wintgens’ book. It is a legal 
study primarily and begins with an elaborate history of the 
treatment of minorities from the sixteenth century until 
the Versailles settlement. The system of minorities-protection 
established by the latter is then critically examined and to that 
succeeds a detailed account of actual minorities in Europe 
and their present status with emphasis naturally on German 
minorities. The treatment is very full and documented, 
presenting a complete picture of the position of the minorities 
both actually and in international law, the book closing with 
a sutvey of the present state of the problem and suggestions 
for reform. Dr. Wintgens has written a book of very great 
value which is almost encyclopedic in its conception and 
no student of the subject can afford to be without it. 

The union of Germany and Austria has somewhat 
receded into the background as a question of practical 
politics, but it remains one of the great contemporary 
questions and a warm welcome is assured to a large composite 
work by Friedrich Kleinwaechter and H. von Paller, Die 
Anschluss in ihrer kulturellen, politischen und wirtschaftlichen 
Bedeutung (Braumiiller, Vienna; pp. xxviii. 656) which is 
a complete dossier of the question by a score of competent 
hands. The international aspect is of course fully dealt with 
and there is ample discussion of the effect of union on, and 
the attitude to union of, foreign states. But particularly 
interesting are the long accounts of the political evolution of 
the new Austria and of the economic, social and cultural 
consequences of union. The prospects of an Anschluss are 
discussed from the point of view of the general European 
situation, of the particular situation in the Danube plain, and 
of international interests, with a very clear account of the 
reactions to the union ideal of German and Austrian parties 
and interests. The treatment is for the most part a little 
onesided but all the articles bear the mark of careful research. 
The whole may be propaganda but it is propaganda of a high 
type and forms a repertory of facts, figures and authorities 
that is immensely useful to the student. 

German political and constitutional questions are dealt 
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with in some interesting smaller books. The question of the 
army Budget is discussed in detail in Dr. J. Kandler’s Der 
deutsche Hleerschaar vor und nach dem Kriege (Akademische 
Verlagsges. Leipzig ; i xxiv., 98) from the politico- 
financial point of view. The figures have been very carefully 
compiled and analysed with comparison between pre- and 
post-war expenditure. The influence of the army organisation 
on the army budget is explained, as is the relation of army 
diture to national income and its fluctuations. The 
statistical tables are especially valuable and are in a sense 
pioneer work. One of the influences on the pre-war budget 
was the privileged position of Bavaria within the Reich—a 
question clearly dealt with by Dr. Kandler in relation to his 
subject. In its general and politico-constitutional aspects it 
is admirably dealt with by U. Thilo in Probleme der staats- und 
vilkerrechtiichen Stellung Bayerns (Stilke ; pp. 80). Two problems 
are discussed ; (1) the “ statehood ” of Bavaria in relation to 
foreign countries on which Thilo concludes that there was 
no legal defence for the French establishment of an embassy 
in Munich and that Bavaria has no right of separate repre- 
sentation vis 2 vis foreign states and (2) the “ statehood ” 
of Bavaria within the Empire, on which he concludes, after 
a close analysis of the Weimar constitution and the various 
conventions between Bavaria and the Reich, that such 
“ statehood ” must be interpreted strictly on the basis of the 
central idea of the constitution, the gradual development of 
the complete unification of Germany. Thilo’s thesis, if 
controversial, is well sustained and his critical investigation 
of the position of a “Land” within the Reich is a useful 
introduction to what is a fundamental source book, Drs. 
Lammers and Simons’ Die Rechtssprechung des Staatsgerichtshofs 
Suir das deutsche Reich (Stilke ; two vols., pp. 588, 198) which 
contains the decisions of the Supreme Court on constitutional 
questions. Most of these affect the relation of a “‘ Land ” to 
the Reich or of a “ Land” to a “ Land” and are therefore 
a valuable commentary on constitutional law and legislation. 
Here to a great extent will be found material on which to 
judge how far Germany is a unitary state and how far the 
interests of German unity demand that the “ rights” of a 
“Land” be safeguarded. R. T. Crarx 
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THE Economic LiFe oF Soviet Russia 
By Carvin B. Hoover, Px.D. 
(MacMillan. 125. 6d.) 


ROFESSOR HOOVER has produced a notable book 
[Pes will be of great interest not only to economists, 

but also to all persons of intelligence who wish to 

form their opinions regarding the persistent phenom- 
enon of the Russian Communist experiment as objectively 
as possible. 

Here are not the hasty impressions of fashionable intellec- 
tual or political celebrities who have visited Russia for 
a few days “under official auspices” in order to be able 
to experience a novel form of proletarian “ lionizing ” and 
to épater the bourgeois on their return. These, during 
their brief visit, attain a momentary enthusiasm for what is 
being done in Russia, whilst remaining gladly conscious of 
the return tickets in their pockets, which will bring them 
back to a world of free speech and conduct, unrationed 
foodstuffs and unemployment. Nor has Professor Hoover 
suffered the influence of commercial interests whose views 
on Russian questions so often depend upon whether they 
wish to sell machinery to the Soviets or are competing against 
Russian exports abroad. 

The Social Science Research Council should be con- 
gratulated on having found a personality so eminently adapted 
to the difficult task of discovering the facts of the Russian 
situation and of presenting them objectively and intelligently. 
Yet though the author strains after impartiality, he has by 
no means surrendered all rights of criticism or appreciation. 
Sometimes he gives opinions of undoubted interest from 
what may perhaps be described as the viewpoint of a human- 
ized academician conscious at once of the strength and 
defects of democracy and the capitalist system and of the 
qualities and excrescences of its rival. 

Professor Hoover is the first to admit that all his statistics 
are from Soviet sources for which, indeed, it is difficult to 
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imagine any possible substitute—and as he says in his preface, 
“subject to discount on account of the fact that Soviet 
statisticians are subject to considerable pressure and are, 
therefore, not free to interpret their own data.” 

According to the author, this pressure is due to a kind of 
self-deception which makes the Communist adept liable to 
take a rosy view of production figures and sometimes to 










































ok | confound the crop forecast with the actual harvest. I 
ts, | The chapters on the Organisation of Industry and on 
to | Foreign and Internal Trade are an invaluable guide to the 
m- | new and complex machinery and forms of organisation set 
ely | up by the Soviet. The Trusts, the Syndicates, the Joint 
. Stock Organisations, the various Co-operative organisations, 
c- | both consumers and producers, the Gooms and Mostorgs 
or i} and the maze of Governmental Offices, usually referred to by 
le | combinations of initials, are all faithfully dealt with. 
nd | The complete control of everything by the Communist 
ng Party—perhaps the most efficient and terrifying system of 
is minority political control the world has ever seen—the . 
of : rationing system, the limitations placed on currency as a 
m it means of exchange, and the systems of wages receive com- 
ed | petent attention, while the chapter on Labour contains 
ef interesting information regarding the conflicts between the 
VS Unions and the Party in the struggle for the control of 
ey industry 4 
st In dealing with the collectivisation of agriculture and the 
bitter tragedy of the kulaks, the author feels much sympathy 
n- sf for the unfortunate peasants of Russia who have indeed 
sd shown, as Maxim Gorki said of them, that they are capable i, 
in of almost infinite compression. Professor Hoover affirms that 
y. the “Class War in the Village” probably caused “ more 
vy sheer human misery than either the Civil War, the Revolution, ; 
n. or the World War.” 
m The descriptions of the Five Year Plan are able and j 
- | authoritative. So much, however, has recently been written 
as 3 on this particular subject that it is perhaps superfluous to 
1e deal fully with it here. The author’s view is that other plans 
will follow the present one and that, unless famine or war 
si intervenes, the result will be a pronounced improvement 
0 [ in the standard of living of the Russian population. One 
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suspects from remarks in other parts of the book that Professor 
Hoover considers that, at first at any rate, this improvement 
would really be in the nature of a lessening of the intensity 
of the present misery. 

In his last chapter the author under the heading “‘ Comm- 
unism and Human Welfare” makes an effort to assess the 
results of the Russian Revolution. In it he writes: “ There 
is not the slightest sign of a decline in the fanaticism of the 
Communist Party or the smallest doubt in the minds of 
Communists that the World Revolution which will destroy 
Capitalism will materialise.” This is a gloomy view. It 
is to be hoped that Stalin’s recent speech and the accompany- 
ing relaxations in internal discipline and in the policy of the 
Party may mark the beginnings of a forced return to more 
reasonable methods. In the field of foreign policy, at any 
rate, the recent conversations between the Soviets, France 
and Poland with a view to the signature of a pact of non- 
aggression, together with certain of Mr. Litvinoff’s proposals 
to the League Committee for a European Union, appear to 
emphasize this trend. 

S. LawForpD CHILDs. 


A ContrisuTive SOCIETY 
By J. R. BELtersy 
(Educational Services. 75. 6d.) 


HIS sincere and original book deserves the respect 

| of careful reading by Socialists and social reformers. 
Its merits are perhaps insufficiently apparent on the 
surface, as the style, though clear and unaffected, is 

too much in a mezzo-piano tone to be forceful enough for the 
casual reader. Also the book is published under the auspices 
of a society concerned with educational experiments and is 
not intended primarily for the consumption of politicians and 
economists. None the less it deserves attention from these also. 
“The economic system is human in every part. It is 
simply human character finding expression...... The 
majority of us, when speaking of the ‘ system,’ regard it as 
something imposed on the community from outside....-.- 
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Thus we pour execration on the system, frequently oblivious 
that the thing accused is nothing but the habits in which we 
and our fellow sinners are indulging. Were the system 
viewed more generally in this light, our Socialism might 
suffer less the paralysis of inconsistency ”...... “Tt is upon 
the development of some new motive in industry that 
depends any prospect of a more es system.” 

This is the major premise of Mr. Bellerby’s thesis. What 
is fundamentally wrong, he thinks, is not the mechanism 
of capitalism, not private yond and the machinery of 
ptice and profit, but what has been acclaimed as the chief 
motive power of the system. Man’s “ self-love ” is not God’s 
providence, but the wrong brand of petrol to put into the 
economic carburetter ; and the engine has only worked at all, 
because, in the first place, self-love has been restrained in 
vatious ways by law and custom, and in the second place 
because other and more worthy motives have also been in 
operation. 

Mr. Bellerby shows that there is truth in the trite saying 
that what is wanted is a “ change of heart.” But, unlike most 
people who quote that saying with approval, he does not feel 
it necessary to wait for everybody else to change their hearts 
before he need do anything about it. The progress of the 
world may be advanced, he seems to urge, as Aa 4 by private 
example as by preaching or wise statesmanship ; and laws, 
designed to make people act better than they feel, defeat 
their own object. 

Mr. Bellerby suggests two lines of advance. First, there 
is the reform of educational methods, so as to develop the 
latent desire to serve and to contribute, at the expense of 
the acquisitive instinct. Education to this end must, he 
thinks, be the basis and beginning of any advance by society 
as a whole, and to education he devotes a long and interesting 
chapter. 

But an educational and psychological advance along the 
whole front of society will be a slow job; and Mr. Bellerby 
sees no reason why in the meantime the more enlightened 
and courageous should not push forward and establish 
outposts in advance of the mob. He suggests the formation, 
within the existing framework of society, of groups of persons 
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who agree to be actuated in their private and business lives 
by the “contributive” motive. These “ contributive 
societies ” will have the great advantage over previous 
ill-fated utopian communities, that they will not require 
their members to forsake their previous callings and the 
outside world. They may remain business men, professional 
men, or wage-earners. All they need do is to interpret the 
contributive ideal in their own lives to the best of their 
ability, and according to certain agreed standards. On 
themselves and their families they will spend no more than 
an “average wage,” modified according to size of family 
and special needs. The surplus will be devoted to investment 
on behalf of the society or to some commonly agreed charitable 
purpose. In general, the right of inheritance and bequest 
will be renounced. By force of example in their own manner 
of living they will spread the gospel of practical Socialism 
among those with whom they come in contact. And so, in 
course of time, a larger proportion of mankind will come to 
respect and accept the idea of a contributive society as a 
practical ideal, until at last Shaw’s definition of a gentleman 
will be realised by gentlemen. 
me rage Possibly—but probably more practicable than 
those of us, who are more comfortably off than the average, 
may like to imagine. 
Jostan WEDGWOOD. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Law: AN OUTLINE OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


By E. C. S. Wane, M.A., L.L.M., and G. GopFreY PHILLIPS, 
M.A., L.L.B. 
(Longmans, Green C? Co. 21/-) 


S the authors explain, this book owes its conception 
Ae their experience as teachers of law. “ Experience 
gained from teaching and examining both university 

and professional law students has persuaded the 
authors that there is need for 2 single volume on the legal 
aspect of English government, containing as brief an account 
as is compatible with reasonable accuracy both of the organs 
of government and of the critical aspect of Constitutional 
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Law, without neglecting either aspect of the subject.” An 
idea of the general arrangement and scope of the book may 
be gathered from the plan of its main divisions. Thus, after 
two introductory sections, dealing with such topics as “the 
nature of the Constitution,” “the separation of powers,” 
and “the supremacy of law,” we have three Parts (each in 
several chapters) dealing respectively with the legislature, 
the executive, and the judiciary, followed by five sections 
on Local Government, the rights of Citizens, the Armed 
Forces, the Empire, and the Church. 

Though this is a book rather for the teacher, the student, 
or the practitioner—than for the general reader, the authors 
are sufliciently concerned to avoid a too traditional treatment 
and to give due prominence to new aspects of our “ ever 
changing Constitution” nor to hesitate to discuss topics 
on the boundary line between what is constitutional in the 
natrow sense, and what is political. No such line can well 
be drawn; in a sense all constitutions which work at all are 
the expression of political forces; it is always open to the 
political philosopher to insist, even in the case of a “ rigid ” 
and written constitution, upon the constitutional character 
of the unwritten limits imposed by political pact upon formal 
sovereignty :—it was a lesson in constitutional limitations 
which Canute sought to teach. In England the line of 
demarcation between the constitutional and the purely 
political is, of course, harder to draw than elsewhere. Mr. 
Wade and Mr. Phillips see, for example, a constitutional, 
as well as a purely administrative, evolution taking place 
in the increasing autonomy of local bodies. “It is of little 
use for Parliament to be persuaded by the executive. That 
a new development in internal government is desirable, if 
the co-operation of the local authority which has to 
administer the new public service, when constituted by 
Statute, cannot be secured. Examples of Acts of Parliament 
which have proved to be dead letter law are not unknown 
.... Local government, strengthened by the elimination of 
vatious ad hoc bodies, and with its chief powers concentrated 
upon larger units than in the past, may well in future achieve 
equal partnership in legislative supremacy with the Central 
Executive and Legislature.” 
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The authors lend their support to the now ogg 
accepted view that the late Professor Dicey, in his con- 
demnation of French Administrative Law, was both misled 
and misleading. Speaking of a problem which we have 
mismanaged in so fumbling and inept a manner, and which 
the French have handled with such liberality and good 
practical sense, they say: “A great many administrative 
a do not lend themselves to apt decision by a strictly 
judicial process, either on account of their nature, or even 
their multiplicity of numbers. On the other hand, there is 
less objection to taking a matter out of the hands of the 
otdinary courts, if for the great variety of tribunals which 
to-day exist, mainly as the result of modern administrative 
legislation, there could be substituted a system of 
administrative courts, where judicial procedure could be 
ensured for the settlement of those disputes which are capable 
of adjudication after forensic argument. An even greater 
need is for a properly constituted tribunal to which appeals 
on points of law could be brought.” 
We are glad to see the authors returning to the charge 
in —_—e of the view which Mr. Wade has on other occasions 
y defended contra mundum, namely, that there ought 
to be some way less oppressive than litigation with fewer 
appeals for the interpretation of administrative statutes. 
“It is admitted,” they say, “ with some confidence that the 
solution of our administrative ills would be the adoption of 
a procedure whereby both Ministers in charge of Departments 
and other parties actually affected by the operation of the 
law could refer the legal issues raised for final adjudication 
by a single High Court Judge.” Yes; but the decision must 
be final in the legislative sense ; it must bind the House of 
Lords in future cases. A variant would be to entrust an 
interpretative rule-making power to some body combining 
the attributes of the Rules Committee and a Court. But 
nothing will persuade the legal profession how antediluvian 
a device is litigation as a method of legislation. 


Maurice Amos 
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ConSsTITUTIONAL History OF THE First British Empire 
By A. Berrrepate Kerr, D.C.L., D.Lrrr. 
(Oxford University Press, 1930. 215. net.). 


British Poticy AND CANADA: 1774-1791 
By Gzratv S. GRAHAM 
(Longmans, 1930. 105. 6d. net.). 


New ImperiaAL IDEALS 
By Rosert STOKES 
(Murray. 105. 6d. net.). 


HESE three books, which fall to be noticed together, cover 

between them the whole gamut of the overseas British Empire, 

from the planting of the first colonies on the American seaboard 

to the situation confronted by the Indian Round Table 
Conference. 

Professor Keith’s book, evoked, as he says, by a practical need in 
teaching the constitutional history of the British Empire from its origins, 
is such as we might expect from his pen—a concise, yet full and 
well-documented treatment of the subject in the light of recent research 
on both sides of the Atlantic, completed by a serviceable bibliography 
including both general works and books on individual colonies. He 
first describes the evolution of the system up to the Revolutionary 
Settlement, which, by bringing about the restoration of the Assemblies 
in the individual colonies, barred the way to the development of a single 
Dominion of New England. The latter part of the work analyses in 
detail the working of the imperial constitution “at its zenith ”—#.e. 
between 1688 and 1776, and then records the circumstances of its decline, 
with concluding sections on the Quebec Act and the province of 
Senegambia. 

The reader more interested in the contemporary history of the 
British Commonwealth than in the history of the two Empires that 
preceded it, will notice an intriguing footnote on page 385 where, in 
connexion with a belated offer of peace to the rebellious colonists in 
1778, the author bids us “ compare the Report of the Conference on 
Dominion Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation, 1929.” 
Remarking that the offer of 1778 “proves beyond doubt” that the 
previous attitude of the Imperial Government was “based on no 
fundamental principle essential to the Empire,” he adds caustically that 
“the parallel with British policy towards Ireland in 1916-1922 is too 
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close to permit of any wholesale censure of eighteenth century politicians.” 
The whole book is, indeed, a record of the systematic refusal to think 
out general constitutional principles and of the complication, confusion, 
and eventual disaster to which this intellectual laziness gave rise. 

One typical instance may be cited. The section devoted to 
ecclesiastical affairs under “the imperial constitution at its zenith” 
opens with the following sentence: “ The Church of England was the 
established Church of England, but it was not part of the common law 
which in English theory accompanied the settlers where they went, that 
the Law of the Church should go with them.” What a feast for a 
Continental juridical dialectician! And as a result of the paradoxical 
situation thus created, we find that the Church was “in no sense ever 
established ” in New England, Pennsylvania, Delaware or New Jersey, 
whilst in Virginia, Maryland, the two Carolinas, Georgia, Nova Scotia 
and the West Indies “‘ it may fairly be deemed to have been established 
and endowed.” But at the same time, in all the colonies “it was 
customary to instruct the Governor to promote....the regular use of 
the book of Common Prayer,” and he had the right to appoint to benefices, 
subject to a certificate of fitness in each case from the Bishop of London. 
This latter dignitary, was a member, ex-officio, of the Board of Trade and 
“took an active interest in its proceedings when issues of Church 
interest arose.” 

Enough has been said to show the fascinating by-paths opened up 
in this study of the First Empire and to measure the distance travelled 
between 1770 and 1926, not forgetting the landmark of the Quebec Act, 
to which Professor Keith, in a brief five pages, has done something less 
than justice. 

Mr. Graham is a Canadian who, after studying at Queens and at 
Harvard, went to Cambridge, where he secured his doctorate. His 
thesis deals with British policy towards Canada in the period during 
and immediately following the American Revolution. It is based on 
solid research, recorded in twenty pages of bibliography of M.S. and 
printed sources. Perhaps owing to the very fullness of his material, his 
book is not very well put together: had he had more space he would 
have allowed more scope to his undoubted literary capacity. The subject 
is indeed of interest to far more than specialists. After assisting at the 
famous choice between the rival merits of Canada and Guadeloupe in 
1763, we are shown how British statesmen, after the American 
Revolution, attempted to develop a new Canadian policy within the 
framework of the system of the Navigation Acts, whilst the tide of 
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free trade opinion under the influence of Adam Smith was gradually but 
perceptibly rising. Perhaps the most interesting point brought out is 
the project entertained after 1783 for developing trade between the 
Mississippi Valley and Great Britain via Canada: Canada, in the words 
of Governor Simcoe, might become a “‘ vestibule ” between the West 
and England, in the same way as the Netherlands were a vestibule between 
the German hinterland and London. Connected with this were 
negotiations for detaching Vermont from the other American States 
and admitting it into a free trade union with Canada. As Mr. Graham 
remarks, the scheme recalls the old dream of La Salle: it proved to be 
nothing more than “‘ a dim fantasy created in the smoke of an awakening 
industrial England.” So too was the dream of using Canada as a source 
for the Navy’s hemp: after endless effort Upper Canada eventually 
produced “‘ sufficient hemp for her own supply of cordage”: in Lower 
(i.e. French) Canada, the experiment proved a complete failure. But 
these preoccupations were swept away by the march of invention: 
after 1811 hempen cables were replaced in part by iron and then by steel 
wire hawsers. Thus vanished one of the strongest arguments adduced in 
1763 for Canada against Guadeloupe ! 

With these ironies of history in our minds we turn to Mr. Stokes’ 
book. It is the work not of a student but of a traveller and a man of 
action, who has formed his opinions “‘ on the spot.” The greater part of 
the book consists of a survey of the Asiatic and African portions of the 
Commonwealth and of the adjoining Mandated Territories, accompanied 
by much shrewd and occasionally biting comment. But the raison d’etre of 
the book is to plead “‘ that the master-key to all our difficulties is Dominion 
interest in, and influence on, the Colonies.” He wishes to turn the 
Imperial Conference into a body “‘ entrusted with responsibility for the 
defence and foreign policy of the Empire, and even for its development, 
more of less, as an economic unit.” This, he admits, cannot come about 
“ for a very long time.” Meanwhile, however, he would like to begin by 
making the Conference a permanent body, holding at least two sessions 
a year, each Dominion being permanently represented in London by 
Minister Plenipotentiary. His reasons for wishing to associate the 
Dominions with the responsibility for the non-self-governing Empire 
are, firstly, to promote Imperial unity: secondly, to promote a process 
of cross-fertilization between public opinion in Great Britain and the 
Dominions : he considers that the Dominions have a better insight into 
economic problems, whilst the old country has something to teach the 
Dominions in the sphere of noblesse oblige. 
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An honest and courageous book, but another fantasy. It is perhaps 
unfair to judge the greater by the less: but one of Mr. Stokes’ 
suggestions has already been swept aside by events. He enumerates the 
difficulties of a scheme of Indian Federation embracing the Native 
States and the Provinces and proposes that, as an alternative, “‘ groups 
of States should gradually develop towards an ultimate position as 
separate units of the Empire.” “That would, of course,” he adds, 
** rule out the dream of Dominion status for India,” and “‘ corridors to 
the sea” might have to be arranged as well as fiscal and railway 
conventions.” History marches with Seven-League boots in these days, 
Lord Lloyd’s preface to Mr. Stokes’ book is dated October 1, 1930, but 
his “ corridors ” already belong, with Governor Simcoe’s vestibule, to 
the limbo of discarded projects. Tantae molis erat....and so many 
fragments of stone, carefully hewn and conscientiously shaped, have been 
thrown aside by the builders. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


Tue History OF PEACE 
By A. C. F. BEazs 
(Bell. 16/-) 


THE ForEIGN Poiicy oF CASTLEREAGH, 1812-5 
By C. K. WeEBsTER 
(Bell. 25/-) 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE 
(Fifth Series. Oxford University Press. 8/6) 


THE Price OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
By H. E. Hype 
(P. S. King. 12/6) 


Newest Europe 
By Merton MAcLAvuGHLIN 
(Longmans. 6/-) 


T is strange that we have had to wait so long for a history 
lle Peace. Biographies of individual leaders of the 
movement we have had, and studies of special aspects 
and periods, but Fried’s great Handbuch der Friedens- 
bewegung, twenty yeats old and still untranslated, was 
apparently the only really inclusive work. Mr. Beales has 
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therefore undertaken a very useful piece of research and 
compilation and within certain limits has done so with 
marked success. The limits are these. His story is really 
confined to the nineteenth century. The thirty pages which 
bring us to 1815 are out of proportion and, though they 
improve on the rather mythical beginnings, have a less 
reliable flavour than the rest. Secondly the study is confined 
to organised Peace Societies and makes no considerable 
attempt at an analysis of the trend of public opinion towards 
war except as it was reflected in the attitude of press and 
parliament to the activities of those societies. Thirdly— 
and connected with this—a sense of proportion is occasionally 
lacking. Mr. Beales is right in thinking shameful posterity’s 
ignorance and history’s silence on pioneers like He 

Richards and William Ladd, but that neglect is surely 
inexplicable if their work came so prominently before the 
public eye or had such direct effects as he would have us 
believe. World peace congresses with 1,200 delegates are 
impressive until one enquires how many countries were 
represented by more than a “corporal’s guard,” what 
proportion of the population was in each case represented, 
and how far that proportion had any influence in high 
politics. One is conscious of an awkward gap between these 
Exeter Hall meetings and the League of Nations or even the 
Hague Conferences and the great pre-war series of American 
arbitration treaties. It is as if another set of Exeter Hall 
meetings had suddenly resulted in the conversion of the 
world to a profession of Evangelical Christianity. Admitted 
that the Peace Societies did a great and indispensable work, 
made ideas of permanent peace respectable, secured them a 
hearing in the parliaments of many nations, changed the 
attitude of a portion of the press from contemptuous 
hostility to a slightly patronising favour, and provided at 
least the germ of most of the subsequently adopted ideas of 
arbitration, disarmament and supernational organisation, 
yet they could have hardly brought us to our present stage 
without other weighty if less organised and definable factors. 
The transition to national armies, bringing the risks of war 
to John Citizen instead of leaving them to the adventurous 
and the unfortunate, the growing burden of armaments 
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which followed the application of the Industrial Revolution 
to warfare, the growing sense of international economic 
interdependence and of the unlikelihood of any war paying 
save minor colonial frontier adventures, and, not least, the 
international aspects of socialist organisation and the growing 
conviction of increasingly powerful proletariats that future 
wats would have economic causes and objects from which 
they had nothing to gain—all these are of weight if we are 
thinking of the motive forces behind the peace spirit, and 
not simply of the organisation of ideas and machinery, but 
they receive little enough attention from Mr. Beales. But 
all this is but to say that a change of title to A History of 
Peace Societies in the Nineteenth Century would leave us little 
to offer but praise and gratitude for the accomplishment of 
a needed and laborious task. 


This is hardly the place for a strictly historical review 
of Professor Webster’s study of British Foreign Policy 
from the incoming of the Liverpool Ministry in 1812 to the 
Second Treaty of Paris. As a monument of research and, 
even more, of lucid exposition of a diplomatic web which, 
however unified by its anti-Napoleonic aim, was of incredible 
complexity, the book is a worthy companion to its author’s 
previous study of Castlereagh’s later policy. But it has a 
teal value for the study of international relations to-day. 
It may be recommended, for one thing, as an antidote and 
tonic to any student of the inner politics of the Great War 
and the Peace Conference who has been sickened to the 
point of despairing of the future of international relations, 
seeing how little even a common peril and a common purpose 
could do to allay the selfishness, jealousies and mutual 
over-reachings between the allies on either side. Compared 
with the team Castlereagh had to hold together in war and 
peacemaking our difficulties seem light, the statesmen of 
our generation almost altruists and idealists. It is satisfying 
and a little surprising that it was an insular Briton who then 
displayed the truly European mind. 


One agency in the attack on that danger to-day is the 
increasing popularity of Summer Schools on International 
Politics. For the fifth time the Geneva Institute of International 
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Relations has published the lectures delivered at its August 
session. The problem of the lecturer retrea ding familiar 
ground with one eye on a largely junior and inexpert audience 
and the other on the ultimate printed page is formidable. 
Some, like Mr. Butler on the international Labour Office, 
are content to tell a plain story clearly without striving after 
new facts or new interpretations; others like Professor 
Murray on Minorities enliven an elementary treatment by 
much personal reminiscence and an almost — style ; 
Sir Andrew McFadyean risks the Charybdis of vagueness 
in his avoidance of the Scylla of the technicalities really 
necessaty tor the analysis of International Banking, while 
others, like Dr. Boudrou on International Health Organisation, 
ensure the breaking of fresh ground by detailed concentration 
on corners of their field at the risk of remoteness from 
the general interests of international relations. All are 
competent, some brilliant, but the expertness of the audience 
envisaged by each is by no means the same. Four lectures 
might be noted for their pregnant importance and universal 
appeal. The impatience of Professor Rappard with the 
enormous gulf which divides the World-Government of his 
dreams from a League which governs by persuasion “ which 
is persuasion and not government” should be contrasted 
with Professor Brierley’s analysis of the factors which in 
every State are normally making government a matter of 
persuasion and provisional compromise rather than of the 
over-riding of minorities by majorities, an analysis which 
leads to the suggestion that the search in international affairs 
for authoritarian legislation, rigid pacts, codified laws, and 
final solutions is perhaps both anachronistic and fallacious. 
Consideration of the two arguments will illustrate the 
divergencies of the British and the Continental outlook, and 
a useful footnote may be added from the study in Professor 
Webster’s book of Castlereagh’s transition from Guarantee 
Pacts to government by repeated congresses to meet changing 
situations. Professor de Madariaga’s contribution is out- 
standing for the radical analysis underlying the facade of 
his cynical attitude toward the machinery of Disarmament 
Conference and Peace Pact. With that attitude one may 
usefully compare Mr. Garvin’s enthusiastic faith in such 
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machinery, but his main concern is with Anglo-American 
relations in view of Article XVI. of the Covenant. The 
argument is not new and Mr. Arnold-Foster’s lecture provides 
counter arguments, but it is on a vital point and amazingly 
well done. 

Mr. Hyde’s book is an earnest but intolerably written 
plea for a watertight Security Pact. It shows a legalistic 
rather than a realist mind. The designation of the “ aggressor” 
and the definition of the “aggressive act” present no 
difficulties to him ; neither does the determination of parity 
or relativity of armaments; and the supreme difficulty of 
ensuing Security without imposing an eternal status quo ona 
world of changing forces and proportions is dismissed in a 
paragraph. His plea is followed surprisingly by another, 
equally earnest, for a prohibitive tariff-wall round the Empire, 
and a plan for launching a pact-bound Europe upon the 
bellicose Russian Antichrist. 

Mr. MacLaughlin’s description of Newest Europe is 
neither inaccurate nor badly written, but one doubts its 
necessity. It falls short of excellence by uncertainty of aim. 
The reader who can interpret the allusions of one page is 
likely to find the next commonplace, and in dealing with 
each country the author seems uncertain whether he is to 
describe the situation of the moment, to recount its history 
since 1914, or to attempt with the aid of geography and 
remoter history a more permanent interpretation of the 
state and its people. Nor ate there many signs of special 
knowledge, special insight or original interpretation to 
outweigh these defects. The most useful chapters are on 
Baltic lands, where considerable papers experience throws 
a clearer light on a part of the field in any case less generally 


known. 
L. G. Rostnson. 
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